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These Exercises are intended to be a sequel to those 
of Arnold or of EUis^ and to lead. the> student one step 
further In the practice of Latin composition. While 
using them^ it Is expcQted that he should be reading 
portions of Cicero, particularly the treatises de Se^ 
nectute and de Amicitia, aiitd by translation and re- 
translation acquiring caution and discrimination In the 
idioms and elegancies of the two languages. The 
Editor^ in his experience^ has foupd a difficulty in 
meeting with passages altogether suitable for beginners 
in the writing of Latin Prose. In the published selec- 
tions^ or in papers set in University Examinations, the 
pieces are frequently too abstruse and technical; or^ 
being taken from writers antiquated and obsolete^ pre- 
sent discouragements in limine to a novice^ even should 
he set at defiance the caution of Horace : 

« Nee verbum verho curabis reddere.** 

To obviate these objections, the Editor has selected 
a series of Exercises from the Spectator, of which the 
style is uniformly clear and simple, and which has long 
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been acknowledged as well adapted for being rendered 
into Latin. After the practice which these will afford, 
the learner may be expected to grapple successfully 
with more formidable trials of his classical taste and 
ingenuity. 

The work has been divided into four parts : 

Part 1. — Passages (120 in number) of moderate and 
gradually increasing length. 

Part 2. — A literal version of Translations by the 
Editor of half of these ; and the suggestion of words and 
phrases for adoption in the remaining half. 

Part 3. — Supplementary Passages (80 in number) in 
the translation of which the student is left to his own 
resources. 

Part 4. — A century of Ciceronian Phrases ; sugges- 
tive (by means of the words in italics) of peculiarities in 
idiom, construction, or arrangement ; and for the further 
elucidation of which the study of Syntax in the Gram-* 
mars of Zumpt or Madvig is earnestly recommended. 
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PART I. 

I. 

Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem to be filled with such 
thoughts as are natural, unless it abound also with such as 
are sublime. Virgil, in this^particular, falls short of Homer. 
He has not, indeed, so many thoughts that are low and 
vulgar; but at the same time has not so many thoughts 
that are sublime and noble. The truth of it is, Virgil seldom 
rises into very astonishing sentiments, where he is not fired 
by the Iliad. He everywhere charms and pleases us by the 
force of his own genius ; but seldom elevates and transports 
us, where he does not fetch his hints from Homer. 

n. 

*<This is the rarest old fellow I" says Jupiter; "he has 
made this prayer to me for above twenty years together. 
When he was but fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see his son settled in the world. I granted it. 
He then begged the same favour for his daughter, and 
afterward that he might see the education of a grandson. 
When all this was brought about, he puts up a petition that 
he might live to finish a house he was building, ^ In short, 
he is an unreasonable old cur, and never wants an excuse ; 
I will hear no more of him.*' 

B 
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III. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our being-— 
the conscience of a good fame, the contemplation of another 
life, the respect and commerce of honest men^ our capacities 
for such enjoyments are enlarged by years. While health 
endures, the latter part of life, in the eye of reason, is cer- 
tainly the more eligible. The memory of a well-spent youth 
gives a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant pleasure to the mind ; 
and to such who are so unfortunate as not to be able to look 
back on youth with satisfaction, they may give themselves 
no little consolation that they are under no temptation to 
repeat their follies, and that they at present despise them. 

IV. 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that fame brings along 
with it, and so great the disquietudes to which it makes us 
liable. The desire of it stirs up very uneasy motions in the 
mind, and is rather inflamed than satisfied by the presence 
of the thing desired. The enjoyment of it brings but very 
little pleasure, though the loss or want of it be very sensible 
and afflicting ; and even this little happiness is so very pre- 
carious, that it wholly depends upon the will of others. We 
are not only tortured by the reproaches which are o£fered 
us, but are disappointed by the silence of men when it is 
unexpected ; and humbled even by their praises. 

V. 

It is from the common prejudices which men receive from 
their parents, that hatreds are kept alive from one generation 
to another ; and when men act by instinct, hatred will descend 
when good offices are forgotten. For the degeneracy of 
human life is such, that our anger is more easily transferred 
to our children than our love. Love always gives something 
to the object it delights in, and anger spoils the person 
against whom it is moved of something laudable in him : 
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flrom this degeneracy, therefore, and a sort of self-love, we 
are more prone to take up the ill-will of our parents, than to 
follow them in their friendships. 

VI. 

As no one can be said to enjoy health, who is only not 
sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome and invigo- 
rating principle, which will not suffer him to remain idle, 
but still spurs him on to action ; so in the practice of every 
virtue, there is some additional grace required, to give a 
claim of excelling in this or that particular action. A dia- 
mond may want polishing, though the value may be intrin- 
sically the same; and the same good may be done with 
different degrees of lustre. No man should be contented 
with himself that he barely does well, but he should perform 
every thing in the best and most becoming manner that he 
is able. 

VII. 

It is a very melancholy reflection, that men are usually so 
weak, that it is absolutely necessary for them to know sor- 
row and pain, to be in their right senses. Prosperous people 
(for happy there are none) are hurried away with a fond 
sense of their present condition, and thoughtless of the mu- 
tabilitv of fortune. Fortune is a term which we must use in 
such discourses as these, for what is wrought by the unseen 
hand of the Disposer of all things. But methinks the disposi- 
tion of a mind which is truly great, is that which makes mis- 
fortunes and sorrows little when they befall ourselves, great 
and lamentable when they befall other men. 

VIII. 

The time we live ought not to be computed by the num- 
ber of years, but by the use that has been made of it : thus, 
it is not the extent of ground, but the yearly rent, which 
gives the value to the estate. Wretched and thoughtless 

B 2 
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creatures^ in the only place where covetousness were a virtae, 
we turn prodigals I Nothing lies upon our hands with such 
uneasiness, nor have there been so many devices for any one 
thing, as to make it slide away imperceptibly and to no pur- 
pose. A shilling shall be hoarded up with care, whilst that 
which is above the price of an estate is flung away with dis- 
regard and contempt 

IX- 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter 
I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and perma- 
nent Those are often rabed into the greatest transports of 
mirth, who are subject to the greatest depressions of melan- 
choly. On the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not 
give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from 
falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a moment ; cht^erfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

X. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which is not to 
be found in most other works, as they give a pleasure of a 
more lasting date, and continually improve in the eye of the 
planter. When you have finished a building, or any other 
undertaking of the like nature, it immediately decays upon 
your hands ; you see it brought to its utmost point of perfec- 
tion, and from that time hastening to its ruin. On the con- 
trary, when you have finished your plantations, they are still 
arriving at greater degrees of perfection as long as you live, 
and appear more delightful in every succeeding year than 
they did in the foregoing. 
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XL 

Jupiter^ says the mythologist, to reward the piety of a 
certain countrymaD, promised to give him whatever he 
would ask. The countryman desired that he might have 
the management of the weather in his own estate. He ob- 
tained his request, and immediately distributed rain, snow, 
a&d sunshine among his several fields, as he thought the 
nature of the soil required. At the end of the year, when 
he expected to see a more than ordinary crop, his harvest 
fell infinitely short of that of his neighbours. Upon which 
(says the fable) he desired Jupiter to take the weather again 
into his own hands, or that otherwise he should utterly ruin 
himself. 

XII. 

Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows by the 
very condition of humanity, and yet, as if nature had not 
sown evils enough in life, we are continually adding grief to 
grief, and aggravating the common calamity by our cruel 
treatment of one another. Every man's natural weight of 
afflictions is still made more heavy by the envy, malice, 
treachery, or injustice of his neighbour. At the same time 
that the storm beats upon the whole species, we are falling 
foul upon one another. Half the misery of human life might 
be extinguished, would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, benevolence, and 
humanity. 

XIII. 

I am fully persuaded that one of the best springs of 
generous and worthy actions, is the having generous and 
worthy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever has a mean opinion 
of the dignity of his nature, will act in no higher a rank than 
he has allotted himself in his own estimation. If he considers 
his being as circumscribed by the uncertain term of a few 
years, his designs will be contracted into the same narrow 

B 3 
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■ ■ 

span he imagines is to bound his existence. How can he 
exalt his thoughts to anything great and noble, who only 
believes that after a short turn on the stage of this worlds he 
is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his consciousness for 
ever? 

XIV. 

At the foot of the mountain there issued out a clear spring 
of water, at which a soldier alighted from his horse to drink. 
He was no sooner gone than a little boy came to the same 
place, and finding a purse of gold which the soldier had 
dropped, took it up and went away with it Immediately 
after this came an infirm old man, weary with age and 
travelling, and having quenched his thirst, sat down to rest 
himself by the side of the spring. The soldier, missing his 
purse, returns to search for it^ and demands it of the old 
man, who affirms he had not seen it, and appeals to heaven 
in witness of his innocence. The soldier, not believing his 
protestations, kills him. 

XV. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to show 
how amiable virtue is. '^ We love a virtuous man,'' says he, 
'' who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though we are 
altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can receive 
from it no manner of benefit" Nay, one who died several 
ages ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence for him 
in our minds, when we read his story. Nay, what is still 
more, one who has been the enemy of our country, provided 
his wars were regulated by justice and humanity, as in the 
instance of Pyrrhus, whom Tully mentions on this occasion 
in opposition to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and 
loveliness of virtue. 
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XVI. 

Among those who are the most richly endowed by nature, 
and accomplished by their own industry, how few are there 
whose virtues are not obscured by the ignorance, prejudice, 
or enyy of their beholders I Some men cannot discern 
between a noble and a mean action. Others are apt to 
attribute them to some false end or intention ; and others 
purposely misrepresent, or put a wrong interpretation on 
them. But the more to enforce. this consideration, we may 
observe, that those are generally most unsuccessful in their 
pursuit after fame, who are most desirous of obtaining it It 
is Sallust's remark upon Cato, that the less he coveted glory, 
the more he acquired it 

XVII. 

It would not, methinks, be a useless comparison between the 
condition of a man who shuns all the pleasures of life, and of 
one who makes it his business to pursue them. Hope in the 
recluse makes his austerities comfortable, while the luxurious 
man gains nothing but uneasiness at his enjoyments. What 
is the difference in happiness of him who b macerated by 
abstinence, and his who is surfeited with excess ? He who 
resigns the world has no temptation to envy, hatred, malice, 
anger, but is in constant possession of a serene mind ; he who 
follows the pleasures of it, which are in their very nature dis- 
appointing, is in constant search of care, solicitude, remorse, 
and confusion. 

XVIII. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and trium- 
phant consideration in religion than this, of the perpetual pro- 
gress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it To look upon 
the soul as going on from strength to strength, to tsonsider 
that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding virtue 

B 4 
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to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, carries in it some- 
thing wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to 
God Himself, to see his creation for ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to Him, by greater degrees of re- 
semblance. 

XIX. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whose way of living are 
an abomination to each other. Irus is moved by the fear of 
poverty, and Laertes by the shame of it. Though the motive 
of action is of so near affinity in both, and may be resolved 
into this, ^' that to each of them poverty is the greatest of all 
evils," yet are their manners widely different Shame of 
poverty makes Laertes launch into unnecessary equipage, 
vain expense, and lavish entertainments. Fear of poverty 
makes Irus allow himself only plain necessaries^i appear with- 
out a servant, sell his own corn, attend his labourers, and be 
himself a labourer. Shame of poverty makes Laertes go 
every day a step nearer to it ; and fear of poverty stirs up 
Irus to make every day some farther progress from it 

XX, 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which does 
not produce changes and revolutions in the mind of man« 
Our schemes of thought in infancy are lost in those of youth ; 
these too take a different turn in manhood, until old age often 
leads us back into our former infancy. A new title, or an 
unexpected success, throws us out of ourselves, and in a 
manner destroys our identity. A cloudy day, or a little sun- 
shine, have as great an influence on many constitutions as the 
most real blessing or misfortunes. A dream varies our being, 
and changes our condition while it lasts ; and every passion, 
not to n^ntion health and sickness, and the greater alterations 
in body and mind, makes us appear almost different crea^ 
tures. 
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XXL 

But those men only are truly great, who place their am- 
bition rather in acquiring to themselves the conscience of 
worthy enterprises, than in the prospect of glory whiqh 
attends them. These exalted spirits would rather be secretly 
the authors of events which are serviceable to mankind^ than, 
without being such, to have the public fame of it. Where, 
therefore, an eminent merit is robbed by artifice or detraction, 
it does but increase by such endeavours of its enemies. The 
impotent pains which are taken to sully it, or diffuse it among 
a crowd to the injury of a single person, will naturally 
produce the contrary effect; the fire will blaze out, and 
burn up all that attempt to smother what they cannot ex- 
tinguish. 

XXII. 

Men take an ill*natured pleasure in crossing our inclina- 
tions, and disappointing us in what our hearts are most set 
upon. When, therefore, they have discovered the passionate 
desire of fame in the ambitious man (as no temper of mind 
is more apt to show itself), they become sparing and reserved 
in their commendations, they envy him the satisfaction of an 
applause, and look on their praises rather as a kindness done 
to his person, than as a tribute paid to his merit Others, who 
are free from this natural perverseness of temper, grow wary 
in their praises of one who sets too great a value on them, 
lest they should raise him too high in his own imagination^ 
and by consequence remove him to a greater distance from 
themselves. 

XXIII. 

The wise Providence has sunplj compensated the disad- 
vantages of the poor and indigent, in wanting many of the 
conveniences of this life, by a more abundant provision for 
their happiness in the next. Had they been higher born, or 
more richly endowed, they would have wanted this manner 

B 5 
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of education, of which those only enjoy the benefit, who are 
low enough to submit to it ; where they have such advantages 
without money, and without price, as the rich cannot pur- 
chase with it. The learning which is given, is generally 
more edifying to them, than that which is sold to others. 
Thus do they become exalted in goodness, by being de- 
pressed in fortune, and their poverty is^ in reality, their 
preferment. * 

XXIV. 

It is certainly the proper education we should give our- 
selves, to be prepared for the ill events and accidents we are 
to meet with in a life sentenced to be a scene of sorrow ; 
but, itistead of this expectation, we soften ourselves with 
prospects of constant delight, and destroy in our minds the 
seeds of fortitude and virtue, which should' support us in 
hours of anguish. The constant pursuit of pleasure has in 
it something insolent and improper for our being. There is 
a pretty sober liveliness in the Ode of Horace to Dellius, 
where he tells him, loud mirth, or immoderate sorrow, 
inequality of behaviour either in adversity or prosperity, 
are alike ungraceful in man that is born to die. Moderation 
in both circumstances is peculiar to generous minds. 

XXV. 

Augustus, a few minutes before his death, asked his friends, 
who stood about him, if they thought he had acted his part 
well ; and, upon receiving such an answer as was due to his 
extraordinary merit, "Let me, then," says he, *^go off the 
stage with your applause,*' using the expression with which 
the Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion of a 
dramatic piece. I could wish that men, while they are in 
health, would consider well the nature of the part they are 
engaged in, and what figure it will make in the minds of those 
they leave behind them, whether it was worth coming into 
the world for ; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being ; 
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in short, whether it appears graceful in this life^ or will turn 
to advantage in the next 

XXVI. 

When we consider the offices of human life, there is, 
methinks, something in what we ordinarily call generosity, 
which, when carefully examined, seems to flow rather from 
a loose and unguarded temper, than an honest and liberal 
mind. For this reason, it is absolutely necessary that all 
liberality should have for its basis and support^ frugality. 
By this means, the beneficent spirit works in a man from the 
convictions of reason, not from the impulses of passion. 
The generous man in the ordinary acceptation, without 
respect of the demands of his own family, will soon find 
upon the foot of his account, that he has sacrificed to fools, 
knaves^ flatterers, or the deservedly unhappy, all the oppor- 
tunities of affording any future assistance where it ought 
to be. 

XXVII. 
I do not remember to have met with any instance of 
modesty with which I am so well pleased as that celebrated 
one of the young prince, whose father being a tributary king 
of the Romans, had several complaints laid against him 
before the senate, as a tyrant and oppressor of his subjects. 
The prince went to Rome to defend his father ; but coming 
into the senate, and hearing a multitude of crimes proved 
upon him, was so oppressed when it came to his turn to 
speak, that he was unable to utter a word. The story tells 
us, that the fathers were more moved .at this instance of 
modesty and ingenuity than they could have been by the 
most pathetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the guilty 
father for this early promise of virtue in the son. 
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XXVIII. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more from 
man to his Maker? The Supreme Being does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more imme- 
diately from his hand, but even those benefits which are 
conveyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by 
what means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, naturally 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful 
man^ it exalts the soul into rapture when it is employed on 
this great object of gratitude, on this beneficent Being who 
has given us everything we already possess, and from whom 
we expect everything we yet hope for. 

XXIX. 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt to pro- 
duce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one may observe 
that there is a set of each of these growing out of poverty, 
quite different from that which rises out of wealth. Humility 
and patience, industry and temperance, are very often the 
good qualities of a poor man. Humanity and good-nature, 
magnanimity and a sense of honour, are as often the qualifi- 
cations of the rich. On the contrary, poverty is apt to 
betray a man into envy, riches into arrogance. Poverty is 
too often attended with fraud, vicious compliance, repining, 
murmur, and discontent ; riches expose a man to pride and 
luxury, a foolish elation of heart, and too great a fondness 
for the present world. 

XXX. 

Every station of life has duties which are proper to it. 
Those who are determined by choice to any particular kind 
of business, are indeed more happy than those who are 
determined by necessity ; but both are under an equal obli- 
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gation of fixing on employments, which may be either useful 
to themselves, or beneficial to others : no one of the sons of 
Adam ought to think himself exempt from that labour and 
industry which were denounced to our first parent, and in 
him to all his posterity. Those to whom birth or fortune 
may seem to make such an application unnecessary, ought 
to find out some calling or profession for themselves, that 
they may not lie as a burden on the species, and be the only 
useless parts of the creation. 

XXXI. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the enjoy- 
ment of one's self; and in the next, from the friendship and 
conversation of a few select companions ; it loves shade and 
solitude, and naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields 
and meadows ; in short, it feels everything it wants within 
itself, and receives no addition from multitudes of witnesses 
and spectators. On the contrary, false happiness loves to be 
in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world upon her. 
She does not receive any satisfaction from the applauses 
which she gives herself, but from the admiration which she 
raises in others. She flourishes in courts and palaces, 
theatres and assemblies, and has no existence but when she 
is looked upon. 

XXXII. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occasions which 
ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his life is inverted ; 
and the objects which administer the highest satisfaction to 
those who are exempt from this passion, give the quickest 
pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfections of 
their fellow*creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valour, and 
wisdom, are provocations of their displeasure. What a 
wretched and apostate state is this : to be ofiended with ex- 
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cellence, and to hate a man because we approve him I The 
condition of the envious man is the most emphatically miser- 
able ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing in another's merit 
or success, b\it lives in a world wherein all mankind are in 
a plot against his quiet, by studying their own happiness 
and advantage. 

XXXIIL 

But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes is much 
more violent and intense than in rational creatures, Provi- 
dence has taken care that it should be no longer troublesome 
to the parent than it is useful to the young ; for so soon as 
the wants of the latter cease, the mother withdraws her fond- 
ness, and leaves them to provide for themselves ; and what is 
a very remarkable circumstance in this part of instinct, we 
find that the love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond 
its usual time, if the preservation of the species requires it ; 
as we may see in birds that drive away their young as soon 
as they are able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed 
them if they are tied to the nest, or confined within a cage, 
or by any other means appear to be out of a condition of 
supplying their own necessities. 

XXXIV. 

When Phocion's good actions had met with the like reward 
from his country, and he was led to death with many other of 
his friends, they bewailing their fate, he walking composedly 
towards the place of his execution, how gracefully does he 
support his illustrious character to the very last instant ! One 
of the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with his usual 
authority he called to know if no one was ready to teach the 
fellow how to behave himself. When a poor-spirited creature 
that died at the same time for his crimes, bemoaned himself 
unmanfully, he rebuked him with this question : *' Is it no 
consolation to such a man as thou art to die with Phocion ? '' 
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At the instant when he waste die^ they asked what commands 
he had for his son : he answered, "To forget this injury of the 
Athenians/' 

XXXV. 

Uranius is so thoroughly persuaded of another life, and 
endeavours so sincerely to secure an interest in it, that he 
looks upon pain but as a quickening of his pace to a home 
where he shall be better provided for than in his present 
apartment. Instead of the melancholy views which others 
are apt to give themselves, he will tell you that he has forgot 
he is mortal, nor will he think of himself as such. He thinks 
at the time of his birth he entered into an eternal being; and 
the short article of death he will not allow an interruption of 
life ; since that moment is not of half the duration as his 
ordinary sleep. Thus is his being one uniform and consistent 
series of cheerful diversions and moderate cares, without fear 
or hope of futurity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less affecting to him than indis- 
position is to others. 

, XXXVI. 

If writings are thus durable, and may pass from age to age 
through the whole course of time, how careful should an 
author be of committing anything to print that may corrupt 
posterity, and poison the minds of men with vice and error I 
Writers of great talents, who employ their parts in propagat- 
ing immorality, and seasoning vicious sentiments with wit 
and humour, are to be looked upon as the pests of society, 
and the enemies of mankind. They leave books behind 
them (as it is said of those who die in distempers which breed 
an ill-will towards their own species) to scatter infection and 
destroy their posterity. They act the counterparts of a 
Confucius or a Socrates ; and seem to have been sent into 
the world to deprave human nature^ and sink it into the con- 
dition of brutality. 
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XXXVII. 

The prospect of a future state is the secret comfort and 
refreshment of my soul ; it is that which makes nature look 
gay about nie ; it doubles all my pleasures, and supports me 
under all my afflictions. I can look at disappointments and 
misfortunes, pain and sickness^ death itself, and, what is worse 
than death, the loss of those who are dearest to me, with in- 
difference, so long as I keep in view the pleasures of eternity 
and the state of being in which there will be no fears nor 
apprehensions, pains nor sorrows^ sickness nor separation^ 
Why will any man be so impertinently officious as to tell me 
all this is only fancy and delusion? Is there. any merit in 
being the messenger of ill news ? If it is a dream, let me 
enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier and better man. 

XXXVIII. 

Aristotle tells us that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; 
and that the art of the statuary only clears away the super- 
fluous matter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is in 
stone, the sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is to a 
block of marble^ education is to a human soul. The phi- 
losopher, the saint^ or the hero, the wise, the good, or the 
great man, very often lie hid. and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have disinterred, and have 
brought to light. I am, therefore, much delighted with 
reading the accounts of savage nations, and with contem- 
plating those virtues which are wild and uncultivated; to see 
courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, 
wisdom in cunning, patience in suUenness and despair. 

XXXIX. 

But notwithstanding an excess of modesty obstructs the 
tongue and renders it unfit for its offices, a due proportion 
of it is thought so requisite to an orator, that rhetoricians 
have recommended it to their disciples as a particular in their 
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art. Cicero tells us that he never liked an orator who did 
not appear in some little confusion at the beginning of his 
speech, and confesses that he never entered upon an oratioB 
without trembling and concern. It is indeed a kind of de- 
ference which is due to a great assembly, and seldom fails 
to raise a benevolence in the audience towards the person 
who speaks. My correspondent has taken notice that the 
bravest men often appear timorous on these occasions, as 
indeed we may observe that there is generally no creature 
more impudent than a coward. 

XL. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more desirable 
pleasure, than that of praise unmixed with any possibility of 
flattery. Such was that which Germanicus enjoyed, when, 
the night before a battle, desirous of some sincere mark of 
the esteem of his legions for him, he is described by Tacitus 
listening in a disguise to the discourse of a soldier, and 
wrapped up in the fruition of his glory, whilst with an unde- 
signed sincerity they praised his noble and majestic mien, bis 
affability, his valour, conduct, and success in war. How 
must a man have his heart full-blown with joy in such an 
article of glory as this I What a spur and encouragement 
still to proceed in those steps which had already brought him 
to so pure a taste of the greatest of mortal enjoyments I 

XLL 

Again, there are many virtues which want an opportunity 
of exerting and showing themselves in actions. Every virtue 
requires time and place, a proper object and a fit conjuncture 
of circumstances, for the due exercise of it A state of 
poverty obscures all the virtues of liberality and munificence. 
The patience and fortitude of a martyr and confessor lie 
concealed in the flourishing times of Christianity. Soma 
yirtues are only seen in affliction> and some in prosperity i 
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some in a private, and others in a public capacity. But 
the great Sovereign of the I'porld beholds every perfection in 
its obscurity, and not only sees what we do, but what we 
would do. He views our behaviour in every concurrence 
of a£Pairsy and sees us engaged in all the possibilities of 
action. 

XLII. 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets in the varietjr, 
but also in the novelty of his characters. He has introduced 
among his Grecian princes a person who had lived thrice 
the age of man, and conversed with Theseus, Hercules, Poly- 
phemus^ and the first race of heroes. His principal actor 
is the son of a goddess, not to mention the offspring of other 
deities, who have likewise a place in his poem, and the ve- 
nerable Trojan prince, who was the father of so many kings 
and heroes. There is in these several characters of Homer 
a certain dignity, as well as novelty, which adapts them in 
a more peculiar manner to the nature of a heroic poem. 
Though, at the same time, to give them the greater variety, 
he has described a Vulcan, that is a buffoon, among his gods, 
and a Thersites among his mortals. 

XLHI. 

Augustus lived amongst his friends as if he had his fortune 
to make in his own court Candour and affability, accom- 
panied with as much power as ever mortal was vested with, 
were what made him in the utmost manner agreeable among 
a set of admirable men, who had thoughts too high for am« 
bition, and views too large to be gratified by what he could 
give them in the disposal of an empire, without the pleasures 
of their mutual conversation. A certain unanimity of taste 
and judgment, which is natural to all of the same order in 
the species, was the band of this society ; and the emperor 
^l8umed no figure in ity but what he thought was his due 
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from his private talents and qualifications, as they contributed 
to advance the pleasures and sentiments of the company. 

XLIV. 

The consideration with which I shall close this essay upon 
death, is one of the most ancient and most beaten morals 
that has been recommended to mankind. But its being so 
very common, and so universally received, though it takes 
away from it the grace of novelty, adds very much to the 
weight of it, as it shows that it falls in with the general sense 
of mankind. In short, I would have every one consider 
that he is in this life nothing more than a passenger, and that 
he is not to set up his rest here, but to keep an attentive eye 
upon that state of being to which he approaches every 
momentf and which will be for ever fixed and permanent 
This single consideration would be sufficient to extinguish 
the bitterness of hatred, the thirst of avarice, and the cruelty 
of ambition. 

XLV. 

I am very well pleased with a medal which was struck by 
Queen Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the invincible 
armada, to perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary 
event. It is well known how the King of Spain, and others 
who were the enemies of that great princess, to derogate 
from her glory, ascribed the ruin of their fleet rather to the 
violence of storms and tempests, than to the bravery of the 
English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking upon this as 
a diminution of her honour, valued herself upon such a signal 
favour of Providence, and accordingly, in the reverse of the 
medal above mentioned, has represented a fleet beaten by a 
tempest, and falling foul upon one another, iivith that religious 
inscription, " Afflavit Deus, et dissipantur/* — " He blew with 
his wind» and they were scattered," 
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XLVI. 

The Spartans, though they acted with the spirit which I 
am here speaking of, carried it much further than what I 
propose^ Among them it was not lawful for the father him- 
self to bring up his children after his own fancy. As soon 
as they were seven years old, they were all listed in several 
companies, and disciplined by the public. The old men were 
spectators of their performances, who often raised quarrels 
among them, and set them at strife with one another, that by 
those early discoveries they might see how their several 
talents lay, and, without any regard to their quality, disposed 
of them accordingly, for the service of the commonwealth. 
By this means, Sparta soon became the mistress of Greece, 
and famous through the whole world for her civil and military 
discipline. 

XL VII. 

TuUy tells us a story after Pompey, which gives us a good 
taste of the pleasant manner the men of wit and philosophy 
had in old times, of alleviating the distresses of life by the 
force of reason and philosophy, Pompey, when he came to 
Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit the famous philosopher 
Posidonius; but finding him in his sick bed, he bewailed 
the misfortune that he should not hear a discourse from him : 
'^But you may," answered Posidonius; and immediately 
entered into the point of stoical philosophy, which says, pain 
is not an evil. During the discourse, upon every puncture he 
felt from his distemper, he smiled and cried out, " Pain, pain, 
be as impertinent 'and troublesome as you please, I shall never 
own that thou art an evil." 

XLVIII. 

In the like manner, when we read of torments, wounds, 
death, and the like dismal accidents, our pleasure does not 
flow so properly from the grief which such melancholy de- 
scriptions give us, as from the secret comparison which we 
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• 

make between ourselves and the person who suffers. Such 
representations teach us to set a just value upon our own 
condition, and make us prize our good fortune^ which ex- 
empts us from the like calamities. This is, however, such a 
kind of pleasure as we are not capable of receiving, when 
we see a person actually lying under the tortures that we 
meet with in a description ; because^ in this case, the object 
presses too close upon our senses, and bears so hard upon us, 
that it does not give us time or leisure to reflect on ourselves, 

XLIX. 

A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself 
beyond his abilities, and does wonders that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated with such a confidence 
of success. I could produce instances from history of gene- 
rals, who out of a belief that they were under the protection 
of some invisible assistant, did not only encourage their 
soldiers to do their utmost, but have acted themselves beyond 
what they would have done had they not been inspired by 
such a belief. I might in the same manner show how such 
a trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of the mind that alleviate those calamities which we are not 
able to remove. 

L. 

When ^neas, the hero of Virgil^ is lost in the wood, and 
a perfect stranger in the place on which he is landed, he is 
accosted by a lady in a habit for the chase. She inquires of 
him, whether he has seen pass by that way any young woman 
dressed as she was ? whether she were following the sport in 
the wood, or any other way employed, according to the cus- 
tom of huntresses ? The hero answers with the respect due 
to the beautiful appearance she made ; tells her he saw no 
such person as she inquired for ; but intimates that he knows 
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her to be of the deities, and desires she would conduct a 
stranger. Her form, from her first appearance, manifested she 
was more than mortal ; but, though she was certainly a god- 
dess, the poet does not make her known to be the goddess of 
beauty till she moved. 

LI. 

I shall end this discourse with a letter of recommendation 
from Horace to Claudius Nero. You will see in that letter a 
slowness to ask a favour, a strong reason for being unable to 
deny his good word any longer, and that it is a service to 
the person to whom he recommends, to comply with what is 
asked, all which are necessary circumstances, both in justice 
and good-breeding, if a man would ask so as to have reason 
to complain of a denial ; and indeed a man should not in 
strictness ask otherwise. In hopes the authority of Horace, 
who perfectly understood how to live with great men, may 
have a good effect towards amending this facility in people 
of condition, and the confidence of those who apply to them 
without merit, I have translated the epistle. 

LII. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations of the earth 
is the second remarkable particular of that people, though 
not so hard to be accounted for. They were always in re- 
bellions and tumults while they had the temple and holy city 
in view, for which reason they have often been driven out of 
their old habitations in the land of promise. They have as 
often been banished out of most other places where they 
have settled, which must very much disperse and scatter a 
people, and oblige them to seek a livelihood where they can 
find it. Besides, the whole people is now a race of such 
merchants as are wanderers by profession, and, at the same 
time, are in most, if not all places, incapable of either lands 
or offices that might engage them to make any part of the 
world their home. 
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LIII. 

Among all the accounts which are given of Cato, I do not 
remember one that more redounds to his honour than the 
following passage related by Plutarch. As an advocate was 
pleading the cause of his client before one of the praetors, he 
could only produce a single witness in a point where the law 
required the testimony of two persons ; upon which the ad- 
vocate insisted on the integrity of that person whom he had 
'produced; but the praetor told him, that where the law re- 
quired two witnesses he would not accept of one, though it 
were Cato himself. Such a speech from a person who sat at 
the head of a court of justice, while Cato was still living, 
shows us, more than a thousand examples, the high reputa- 
tion this man had gained among his contemporaries upon the 
account of his sincerity. 

LIV. 

As there is no prosperous state of life without its calami- 
ties, so there is no adversity without its benefits. Ask the 
great and powerful^ if they do not feel the pangs of envy 
and ambition. Inquire of the poor and needy, if they have 
not tasted the sweets of quiet and contentment. Even under 
the pains of body, the infidelity of friends, or the miscon- 
structions put upon our laudable actions ; our minds, when 
for some time accustomed to these pressures, are sensible of 
secret flowings of comfort, the present reward of a pious 
resignation. The evils of this life appear like rocks and 
precipices, rugged and barren at a distance; but at our 
nearer approach we find little fruitful spots, and refreshing 
springs, mixed with the harshness and deformities of nature. 

LV. 

I { When we look back upon the history of those who have 
borne the part of kings, statesmen, or commanders, they 
appear to us stripped of those outside ornaments that dazzle 
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their contemporaries ; and we regard their persons as great 
or little in proportion to the eminence of. their virtues or 
vices. The wise sayings, generous sentiments, or disinter- 
ested conduct of a philosopher under mean circumstances of 
life, set him higher in our esteem than the mighty potentates 
of the earth, when we view them both through the long 
prospect of many ages. Were the memoirs of an obscure 
man^ who lived up to the dignity of his nature, and according 
to the rules of virtue, to be laid before us, we should find, 
nothing in such a character which might not set him on a 
level with men of the highest stations. 

LVL 

• 

The most elegant and correct of all the Latin historians 
observes, that in his time, when the most formidable states 
in the world were subdued by the Romans, the republic sank 
into those two vices of a quite different nature, luxury and 
avarice : and accordingly describes Catiline as one who 
coveted the wealth of other men, at the same time that he 
squandered away his own. This observation on the 
commonwealth, when it was in the height of power and 
riches, holds good of all governments that are settled in a 
state of ease and prosperity. At such times men naturally 
endeavour to outshine one another in pomp and splendour, 
and having no fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge 
themselves in the enjoyment of all the pleasures they can 
get into their possession ; which naturally produces avarice, 
and an immoderate pursuit after wealth and riches. 

LVII. 

I know no part of life more impertinent than the office of 
administering consolation ; I will not enter into it, for I 
cannot but applaud your grief. The virtuous principles 
you had from that excellent man, whom you have lost, have 
wrought in you as they ought, to make a youth of three and 
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twenty incapable of comfort upon coming into possession of 
a great fortune. I doubt not but you will honour his 
memory by a modest enjoyment of his estate ; and scorn to 
triumph over his grave, by employing in riot, excess, and 
debauchery, what he purchased with so much industry^ 
prudence, and wisdom. This is the true way to show the 
sense you have of your loss, and to take away the distress of 
others upon the occasion. You cannot recall your father by 
your grief, but you may revive him to his friends by your 
conduct. 

LVIIL 

There are none who deserve superiority over others in 
the esteem of mankind^ who do not make it their endeavour 
to be beneficial to society; and who upon all occasions 
which their circumstances of life can administer, do not take 
a certain unfeigned pleasure in conferring benefits of one 
kind or other. Those whose great talents and high birth 
have placed them in conspicuous stations of life are indispen- 
sably obliged to exert some noble inclinations for the service 
of the world, or else such advantages become misfortunes, 
and shade and privacy are a more eligible portion. Where 
opportunities and inclinations are given to the same person, 
we sometimes see sublime instances of virtue, which so dazzle 
our imaginations, that we look with scorn on all which in 
lower scenes of life we may ourselves be able to practise. 
But this is a vicious way of thinking. 

LIX. 

Camillus enjoys a pleasing and indolent old age, in which 
passion is subdued and reason exalted. He waits the day 
of his dissolution with a resignation mixed with delight; 
and the son fears the accession of his father's fortune with 
diffidence, lest he should not enjoy or become it as well as 
his predecessor. Add to this^ that the father knows he leaves 
a friend to the children of his friends, an easy landlord to 

c 
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his tenants, and an agreeable companion to his acquaintance* 
He bdieves his son's behaviour will make him frequently 
remembered, but never wanted. This commerce is so well 
cemented, that without the pomp of saying, ^* Son, be a friend 
to such-a-one when I am gone ; *' Camillas knows, being ia 
his favour is direction enough to the grateful youth who 
is to succeed him, without the admonition of his mention- 
ing it. 

LX. 

Indolence is a stream which flows slowly on, but yet un- 
dermines the foundation of every virtue. A vice of a more 
lively nature were a more desirable tyrant than this rust of 
the mind, which gives a tincture of its nature to every action 
of one's life. It were as little hazard to be lost in a storm> 
as to lie thus perpetually becalmed ; and it is to no purpose to 
have within one the seeds, of a thousand good qualities, if we 
want the vigour and resolution necessary for the exerting 
them. Death brings all persons back to an equality ; and 
this image of it, this slumber of the mind, leaves no difference 
between the greatest genius and the meanest understanding. 
A faculty of doing things remarkably praiseworthy, thus con- 
cealed, is of no more use to the owner, than a heap of gold 
to the man who dares not use it. 

LXI. 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient Rome, was a very 
remarkable instance of what I am here speaking. This ex- 
traordinary person, amidst the civil wars of his country, when 
he saw the designs of all parties equally tended to the sub- 
version of liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem and 
affection of both the competitors, found means to serve his 
friends on either side ; and, while he sent money to young 
Marius, whose father was declared an enemy to the common- 
wealth, he was himself one of Sylla's chief favourites, and 
always near that general. 
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Daring the war between Caesar and Pompey, he still 
maintained the same conduct. After the death of Cassar, 
he sent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did a thousand 
good offices to Antony's wife and friends when that party 
seemed ruined. 

LXII. 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make use of 
other people's eyes and ears, they should take particular care 
to do it in such a manner, that it may not bear too hard on 
the person whose life and conversation are inquired into. 
Aj man who is capable of so infamous a calling as that of a 
spy, is not very much to be relied upon. He can have no 
great ties of honour, or checks of conscience, to restrain him 
in those covert evidences, where the . person accused has no 
opportunity of vindicating himself. He will be more indus- 
trious to carry that which is grateful, than that which is true. 
There will be no occasion for him if he does not hear and 
see things worth discovery; so that he naturally inflames 
every word and circumstance, aggravates what is faulty, 
perverts what is good, and misrepresents what is indifferent. 

LXUI. 

There cannot be a stronger argumeiibt that God has de- 
signed us for a state of future happiness, and for that heaven 
which he has revealed to us^ tiian that he has thus naturally 
qualified the soul for it, and nrade it a being capable of re- 
ceiving so much bliss. He would never have made such 
faculties in vain, and have endowed us with powers that 
were not to be exerted on. such objects as are suited to 
them. It is very manifest, by the inward frame and consti- 
tution of our minds, that he has adapted them to an infinite 
variety of pleasures and gratifications which are not to be met 
with in this life. We should, therefore^ at all times take 
care that we do not disappoint this his gracious purpose and 

c 2 
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intention towards us, and make those faculties, which he 
formed as so many qualifications for happiness and rewards, 
to be the instruments of pain and punishment. 

LXIV. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against these 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is, by securing 
to myself the friendship and protection of that Being, who 
disposes of events and governs futurity. He sees, at one 
view, the whole thread of my existence, not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but that which 
-uns forward into all the depths of eternity. When I lay me 
down to sleep, I recommend myself to his care; when I awake, 
I give myself up to his direction. Amidst all the evils that 
threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and question 
not but he will either avert them, or turn them to my ad- 
vantage. Though I know neither the time nor the manner 
of the death I am to die, I am not at all solicitous about it ; 
because I am sure that he knows them both, and that he will 
not fail to comfort and support me under them. 

LXV. 

I am always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and 
think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a human 
institution, it would be the best method that could have 
been thought of for polishing and civilising mankind. It is 
certain, the country people would soon degenerate into a 
kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet to- 
gether with their best faces, and -in their cleanliest habits, to 
converse with one another upon difPerent subjects, hear their 
duties explained to them, and join together in adoration of 
the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the 
whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon ap- 
pearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting all such 
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qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the 
Tillage. 

LXVI. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and health as a constant 
feast, we should not think ple^isure necessary ; but, if pos- 
sible, to arrive at an equality of mind. It is as mean to be 
overjoyed upon occasions of good fortune, as to be dejected 
in circumstances of distress. Laughter in one condition is 
as unmanly as weeping in the other. We should not form 
our minds to expect transport on every occasion^ but know 
how to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 
envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth, will take up our 
minds, without we can possess ourselves in that sobriety of 
heart which is above all pleasures, and can be felt much 
better than described. But the ready way, I believe, to the 
right enjoyment of life is, by a prospect towards another, to 
have but a very mean opinion of it. 

LXVII. 

For what is this life but a circulation of little mean, 
actions? We lie down and rise again, dress and undress,, 
feed and wax hungry, work or play, and are weary, and then 
we lie down again, and the circle returns. We spend the 
day in trifles, and when the night comes we throw ourselves 
into the bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 
and wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by us, and 
we are for the time as arrant brutes as those that sleep in 
the stalls or in the field. Are not the capacities of man 
higher than these ? And ought not his ambition and expec- 
tations to be greater? Let us be adventurers for another 
world. It is at least a fair and noble chance ; and there is 
nothing in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 
should be disappointed, we are still no worse than the rest of 
our fellow mortals ; and if we succeed in our expectations, we 

are eternally happy. 

c 3 
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Lxviir. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the possession of 
true glory, which is, to hear the opposers of it with patience, 
and preserve the virtue by which it was acquired. When a 
man is thoroughly persuaded that he ought neither to admire, 
wish for, or pursue anything but what is exactly his duty, it 
is not in the power of seasons, persons, or accidents, to 
diminish his value. He only is a great man who can neglect 
the applause of the multitude, and enjoy himself independent 
of its favour. This is indeed an arduous task ; but it should 
comfort a glorious spirit, that it is the highest step to which 
human nature can arrive. Triumph, applause, acclamation, 
are dear to the mind of man ; but it is still a more exquisite 
delight to say to yourself, you have done well, than to hear 
the whole human race pronounce you glorious, except you 
yourself can join with them in your own reflections. 

LXIX. 

The wisest and best of men, in all ages of the world, have 
been those who lived up to the religion of their country, 
when they saw nothing in it opposite to morality, and to the 
best lights they had of the divine nature. Pythagoras's first 
rule directs us to worship the gods '*as it is ordained by law," 
for that is the most natural interpretation of the precept. 
Socrates, who was the most renowned among the heathens, 
both for wisdom and virtue, in his last moments desires his 
friends to offer a cock to ^sculapius : doubtless out of a sub- 
missive deference to the established worship of his country. 
Xenophon tells us, that his prince (whom he sets forth as a 
pattern of perfection), when he found his death approaching, 
offered sacrifices on the mountains to the Persian Jupiter, 
and the Sun, "according to the custom of the Persians;" for 
those are the words of the historian. 
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LXX. 

He is a very unhappy man who sets his heart upon being 
admired by the multitude^ or afifects a general and undis- 
tinguishing applause among men. What pious men call the 
testimony of a good conscience, should be the measure of 
our ambition in this kind ; that is to say, a man of spirit 
should contemn the praise of the ignorant, and like being 
applauded for nothing but what he knows in his own heart 
he deserves. Besides which, the character of the person 
who commends you is to be considered, before you set a 
value upon his esteem. The praise of an ignorant man is 
only good-will, and you should receive his kindness as he is 
a good neighbour in society, and not as a good judge of 
your actions in point of fame and reputation. The satirist 
said very well of popular praise and acclamations, *<Give the 
tinkers and cobblers their presents again, and learn to live of 
yourself." 

LXXI. 

In order to keep that temper which is so difficult, and yet 
so necessary to preserve, you may please to consider, that 
nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous, than to be angry 
with another because he is not of your opinion. The interests 
of education, and means by which men attain their knowledge, 
are so very different, that it is impossible they should all 
think alike ; and he has at least as much reason to be angry 
with you, as you with him. Sometimes, to keep yourself 
cool, it may be of service to ask yourself fairly^ what might 
have been your opinion, had you all the biases of education 
and interest your adversary may possibly have ? But if you 
contend for the honour of victory alone, you may lay down 
this as an infallible maxim, that you cannot make a more 
false step, or give your antagonist a greater advantage over 
you, than by falling into a passion. 



c 4 
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LXXII. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was going to 
his devotions, and observing his eyes to be fixed upon the 
earth with great seriousness and attention, tells him, that he 
had reason to be thoughtful on that occasion, since it was 
possible for a man to bring down evils upon himself by his 
own prayers ; and that those things which the gods send him 
in answer to his petitions, might turn to his destruction. 
This, says he, may not only happen when a man prays for 
what he knows is mischievous in its own nature, as (Edipus 
implored the gods to sow dissension between his sons ; but 
when he prays for what he believes would be for his good, 
and against what he believes would be to his detriment. 
This the philosopher shows must necessarily happen among 
us, since most men are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or 
passion, which hinder them from seeing such things as are 
really beneficial to them. 

LXXIII. 
It may be thought then but common prudence in a man 
not to change a better state for a worse, nor ever to quit 
that which he knows he shall take up again with pleasure ; 
and yet if human life be not a little moved with the gentle 
gales of hopes and fears, there may be some danger of its 
stagnating in an unmanly indolence and security. It is a 
known story of Domitian, that after he had possessed himself 
of the Roman empire, his desires turned upon catching flies. 
Active and masculine spirits in the vigour of youth neither 
can nor ought to remain at rest If they debar themselves 
from aiming at a noble object, their desires will move down- 
wards^ and they will feel themselves actuated by some low 
and abject passion. Thus, if you cut off the top branches of a 
tree, and will not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not there- 
fore cease to grow, but will quickly shoot out at the bottom. 
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LXXIV. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or time of 
what I am going to mention ; but I have read somewhere in 
the history of ancient Greece, that the women of the country 
were seized with an unaccountable melancholy, which dis- 
posed several of them to make away with themselves. The 
senate, after having tried many expedients to prevent this 
self-murder, which was so frequent among them, published 
an edicts that if any woman whatever should lay violent 
hands upon herself, her corpse should be exposed naked in 
the street, and dragged about the city in the most public 
manner. This edict immediately put a stop to the practice 
which was before so common. We may see in this in- 
stance the strength of female modesty, which was able to 
overcome even the violence of madness and despair. The 
fear of shame in the fair sex was in those days more prevalent 
than that of death. 

LXXV. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide himself 
with necessaries. This point will engross our thoughts until 
it be satisfied. If this is taken care of to our hands, we look 
out for pleasures and amusements ; and among a great number 
of idle people there will be many iehose pleasures will lie in 
reading and contemplation. These are the two great sources 
of knowledge, and, as men grow wise^ they naturally love to 
communicate their discoveries ; and others seeing the happi- 
ness of such a learned life, and improving by their conversa- 
tion, emulate, imitate, and surpass one another, until a nation 
is filled with races of wise and understanding persons. Ease 
and plenty are therefore the great cherishers of knowledge ; 
and as most of the despotic governments of the world ha\ e 
neither of them, they are naturally overrun with ignorance 
and barbarity. 
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LXXVI. 

Insolence is the crime of all others which every man is apt 
to rail at ; and yet there is one respect in which almost all 
men living are guilty of it, and that is in the case of laying a 
greater value upon the gifts of fortune than we ought. It is 
here in England come into our very language as a propriety 
of distinction, to say^ when we would speak of persons to 
their advantage, " They are people of condition." There 
is no doubt but the proper use of riches implies, that a man 
s>hould exert all the good qualities imaginable; and if we 
mean by a man of condition or quality, one who^ according 
to the wealth he is master of, shows himself just, benefic^nt^ 
and charitable, that term ought very deservedly to be had in 
the highest veneration ; but when wealth is used only as it is 
the support of pomp and luxury, to be rich is very far from 
being a recpmmendation to honour and respect. 



LXXVII. 

I take it to be the highest instance of a noble mind^, to 
bear great qualities without discovering in a man's behaviour 
any consciousness that he is superior to the rest of the world. 
Or, to say it otherwise, it is the duty of a great person so to 
demean himself, as that whatever endowments he may have, 
he may appear to value himself upon no qualities but such 
as any man may arrive at. He ought to think no man 
valuable but for his public spirit, justice, and integrity : and 
all other endowments to be esteemed only as they contribute 
to the exerting those virtues. Such a man, if he is wise or 
valiant, knows it is of no consideration to other men that he 
is so, but as he employs those high talents for their use and 
service. He^who affects the applauses and addresses of a 
multitude, or assumes to himself a pre-eminence upon any 
other consideration, must soon turn admiration into con- 
tempt. 
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LXXVIII. 

An agreement and kind correspondence between friends 
and acquaintance is the greatest pleasure of life. This is an 
undoubted truth ; and jet any man who judges from the 
practice of the world will be almost persuaded to believe the 
contrary : for how can we suppose people should be so in- 
dustrious to make themselves uneasy? What can engage 
them to entertain and foment jealousies of one another upon 
every the least occasion ? Yet so it is, there are people who 
(as it should seem) delight in being troublesome and vex. 
atious, who (as Tully speaks), mird sunt alaeritaU ad litigant 
dumf " have a certain cheerfulness in wrangling." And thus 
it happens, that there are very few families in which there 
are not feuds and animosities, though it is every one's interest, 
there more particularly,- to avoid them, because there (as I 
would willingly hope) no one gives another uneasiness with, 
out feeling some share of it. 

LXXIX. 

Chremjlus, who was an old and a good man, and withal 
exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some riches to his 
son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon the subject. The 
oracle bids him follow the first man he should see upon his 
going out of the temple. The person he chanced to see was 
to appearance an old blind sordid man, but, upon his following 
him from place to place, he at last found, by his own confes- 
sion, that he was Plutus, the god of riches, and that he was 
just come out of the house of a miser. Plutus further told 
him, that when he was a boy, he used to declare, that as soon as 
he came to age he would distribute wealth to no one but virtu- 
ous and just men ; upon which Jupiter, considering the per- 
nicious consequences of such a resolution, took his sight away 
from him, and left him to stroll about the world in the blind 
condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. 
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LXXX. 

We cannot be guilty of a greater act of uncharitablenc^ss 
than to interpret the afflictions which befall our neighbours 
as punishments and judgments. It aggravates the evil to 
him who suffers, when he looks upon himself as the mark of 
Divine vengeance, and abates the compassion of those 
towards him who regard him in so dreadful a light. This 
humour, of turning every misfortune into a judgment, pro. 
ceeds from wrong notions of religion, which in its own 
nature produces good-will towards men, and puts the mildest 
construction upon every accident that befalls them. In this 
case^ tberefore, it is not religion that sours a man's temper, 
but k is his temper that sours his religion. People of gloomy 
uncheerful imaginations, or of envious malignant tempers, 
whatever kind of life they are engaged in, will discover their 
natural tincture of mind in all their thoughts^ words, and 
actions. 

LXXXI. 

Nothing can be more delightful than to entertain ourselves 
with prospects of our own making, and to walk under those 
shades which our own industry has raised. Amusements of 
this nature compose the mind, and lay at rest all those passions 
which are uneasy to the soul of man, besides that they na- 
turally engender good thoughts, and dispose us to laudable 
contemplations. Many of the old. philosophers passed away 
the greatest parts of their lives among their gardens. Epi- 
curus himself could not think sensual pleasure attainable in 
any other scene. Every reader, who is acquainted with 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the greatest geniuses of all anti- 
quity, knows very well with how much rapture they have 
spoken on this subject; and that Virgil in particular has 
written a whole book on the art of planting. 
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LXXXII. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, delight^ in the 
privacy of a country life, and passes away a great part of 
her time in her own walks and gardens. Her husband, who 
is her bosom friend and companion in her solitudes, has been 
in love with her ever since he knew her. They both abound 
with good sense, consummate virtue, and a mutual esteem ; 
and are a perpetual entertainment to one another. Their 
family is under so regular an economy, in its hours of devo- 
tion and repast, employment and diversion, that it looks like 
a little commonwealth within itself. They often go into 
company^ that they may return with the greater delight to 
one another ; and sometimes live in town, not to enjoy it so 
properly, as to grow weary of it, that they may renew in 
themselves the relish of a country life. By this means, the\ 
are happy in each other, beloved by their children, adoret 
by their servants, and are become the envy, or rather the 
delight, of all that know them. 

LXXXIIL 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small estates. 
They were both of them men of good sense and great virtue. 
They prosecuted their studies together in their earlier years, 
and entered into such a friendship as lasted to the end of 
their lives. Eudoxus, at his first setting out in the world, 
threw himself into a court, where, by his natural endowments, 
and his acquired abilities, he made his way from one post to 
another, until at length he had raised a very considerable 
fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, sought all opportunities 
of improving his mind by study, conversation, and travel. 
He was not only acquainted with all the sciences, but with 
the most eminent professors of them throughout Europe. 
He knew perfectly well the interests of its princes, with the 
customs and fashions of their courts, and could scarce meet 
with the name of an extraordinary person in the Gazette 
whom he had not either talked to or seen. 
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LXXXIV. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent into the 
world with great abilities, is capable of doing great good or 
mischief in it It ought, therefore, to be the care of edu- 
cation to infuse into the untainted youth, early notions of 
justice and honour, that so the possible advantages of good 
parts may not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to base and 
unworthy purposes. It is the business of religion and phi- 
losophy, not so much to extinguish our passions, as to regulate 
and direct them to valuable well-chosen objects. When these 
have pointed out to us which course we may lawfully steer, 
it is no harm to set out all our sail ; if the storms and tem- 
pests of adversity should rise upon us, and not suffer us to 
make the haven where we would be, it will, however, prove 
no small consolation to us in these circumstances, that we 
have neither mistaken our course, nor fallen into calamities 
of our own procuring. 

. LXXXV. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, makes 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what will be 
his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is at 
present He knows that the misery or happiness which 
are reserved for him in another worlds lose nothing of their 
reality by being at so great a distance from him. The 
objects do not appear little to him because they are remote. 
He considers that those pleasures and pains which lie hid 
in eternity, approach nearer to him every moment, and will 
be present with him in their full weight and measure, as 
much as those pains and pleasures which he feels at this very 
instant For this reason] he is careful to secure to himself 
that which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the 
ultimate design of his being. He carries his thought to the 
end of every action, and considers the most distant, as well 
the most immediate effects of it 
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LXXXVI. 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom fkils, 
though it be of a quite different nature to that I have last 
mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by ready money, or, 
as it is ordinarily called, bribing a man to an opinion. This 
method has often proved successful, when all the others have 
been made use of to no purpose. A man who is furnished 
with arguments from the mint, will convince his antagonist 
much sooner than one who draws them from reason and 
philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the under* 
standing : it dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant ; 
accommodates itself to the meanest capacities ; silences the 
loud and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and 
inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man of most invincible 
reason this way. He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, 
confounded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb^ and 
at length argued them out of all their liberties. 

LXXXVII. 
A certain person having occasion to dig somewhat deep 
in the ground, where this philosopher lay interred^ met with 
a small door, having a wall on each side of it His curiosity 
and the hopes of finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted 
him to force open the door. He was immediately surprised 
by a sudden blaze of light, and discovered a very fair vault. 
At the upper end of it was a statue of a man in armour, 
sitting by a table, and leaning on his left arm. He held a 
truncheon in his right hand, and had a lamp burning before 
him. The man had no sooner set one foot within the vault, 
than the statue erected itself from its leaning posture^ stood 
bolt upright, and upon the fellow's advancing another step, 
lifted up the truncheon in his right hand. The man still 
ventured a third step, when the statue with a furious blow, 
broke the lamp into a thousand pieces, and left his guest 
in sudden darkness. 
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LXXXVIIL 

The love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in the mind of 
every extraordinary person ; and those who are most affected 
with it seem most to partake of that particle of the divinity 
which distinguishes mankind from the inferior creation. The 
Supreme Being himself is most pleased with praise and 
thanksgiving: the other part of our duty is but an acknow- 
ledgment of our faults, while this is the immediate adora- 
tion of his perfections. It was an excellent observation, that 
we then only despise commendation when we cease to deserve 
it ; and we have still extant two orations of TuUy and Pliny, 
spoken to the greatest and best princes of all the Roman 
emperors, who^ no doubt, heard with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, what even the most disinterested persons, and at so 
large a distance of time, cannot read without admiration. 
Caesar thought his life consisted in the breath of praise, when 
he professed he had lived long enough for himself, when he 
had for his glory. 

LXXXIX. 

I believe most people begin the world with a resolution to 
withdraw from it into a serious kind of solitude or retire- 
ment when they have made themselves easy in it. Our un- 
happiness is, that we find out some excuse or other for 
deferring such our good resolutions until our intended re- 
treat is cut off by death. But among all kinds of people 
there are none who are so hard to part with the world as 
those who are grown old in the heaping up of riches. Their 
minds are so warped with their constant attention to gain, 
that it is very difficult for them to give their souls another 
bent, and convert them towards those objects which, though 
they are proper for every stage of life, are so more especially 
for the last. Horace describes an old usurer as so charmed 
with the pleasure of a cotmtry life, that, in order to make a 
purchase, he called in all his money ; but what was the event 
of it ? Why, in a very few days after, he put it out again. 
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XC. 

As we rise from childhood to youth, we look with con- 
tempt on the toys and trifles which our hearts have hitherto 
been set upon. When we advance to manhood, we are held 
wise in proportion to our shame and regret for the rashness 
and extravagance of youth. Old age fills us with mortify- 
ing reflections upon a life mispent in the pursuit of anxious 
wealth or uncertain honour. Agreeable to this gradation 
of thought in this life, it may be reasonably supposed that, in a 
future state, the wisdom, the experience, and the maxims of 
old age, will be looked upon by a separate spirit in much 
the same light as an ancient man now sees the little follies 
and toyings of infants. The pomps, the honours, the policies, 
and arts of mortal men, will be thought as trifling as hobby- 
horses, mock battles, or any other sports that now employ all 
the cunning and strength, and ambition of rational beings 
from four years old to nine or ten. 

XCI. 

When the Athenians in the war with the Lacedaemonians 
received many defeats both by sea and land, they sent a 
message to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the reason 
why they who erected so many temples to the gods, and 
adorned them with such costly offerings ; why they who had 
instituted so many festivals, and accompanied them with 
such pomps and ceremonies ; in short, why they who had 
slain so many hecatombs at their altars, should be less suc- 
cessful than the Lacedaemonians^ who fell so short of them in 
these particulars? To this, says he, the oracle made the 
following reply : ''I am better pleased with the prayer of 
the Lacedaemonians than with all the oblations of the Greeks." 
As this prayer implied and encouraged virtue in those who 
made it, the philosopher proceeds to show how the most 
vicious man might be devout, so far as victims could make 
him, but that his ofierings were regarded by the gods as bribes, 
and his petitions as blasphemies. 
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XCII. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing in history which is so 
improving to the reader as those accounts which we meet 
with of the deaths of eminent persons, and of their behaviour 
in that dreadful season* I may also add, that there are no 
parts in history which affect and please the reader in so 
sensible a manner. The reason I take to be this, there is 
no other single circumstance in the story of any person, 
which can possibly be the case of every one who reads it. 
A battle or a triumph are conjunctures in which not one man 
in a million is likely to be engaged : but when we see a 
person at the point of death, we cannot forbear being atten- 
tive to every thing he says or does, because we are sure that 
fiome time or other we shall ourselves be in the same melan- 
choly circumstances. The general, the statesman, or the 
philosopher, are perhaps characters which we may never act 
in^ but the dying man is one whom, sooner or later, we shall 
certainly resemble. 

XCIII. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, had a dungeon which was a 
very curious piece of architecture ; and of which, as I am in- 
formed, there are still to be seen some remains in that island. 
It was called Dionysius*s Ear, and built with several little 
windings and labyrinths, in the form of a real ear. The 
structure of it made it a kind of whispering-place, but such 
a one as gathered the voice of him who spoke into a funnel 
which was placed at the very top of it The tyrant used to 
lodge all his state criminals, or those whom he supposed to 
be engaged together in any evil designs upon him, in this 
dungeon. He had at the same time an apartment over it, 
where he used to apply himself to the funnel, and by that 
means overheard every thing that was whispered in the 
dungeon. I believe one may venture to affirm, that a Csesar 
or an Alexander would rather have died by the treason, than 
have used such disingenuous means for the detecting of it* 
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XCIV. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any par- 
ticular crimes, may appear from several considerations. I 
shall only mention two. First, that, generally speaking, 
there is no calamity or affliction, which is supposed to have 
happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
sometimes happen to men of approved religion and virtue. 
When Diagoras the atheist was on board one of the Athenian 
ships^ there arose a very violent tempest : upon which, the 
mariners told him, . that it was a just judgment upon them 
for having taken so impious a man on board. Diagoras begged 
them to look upon the rest of the ships that were in the same 
distress, and asked them whether or no Diagoras was on 
board every vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in the 
same calamities, and subject to the same accidents ; and, 
when we see any one of the species under any particular 
oppression, we should look upon it as arising from the 
common lot of human nature, rather than from the guilt of 
the person who suffers. 

XCV. 

The story of Biton and Clitobus, which was in great repu- 
tation among the heathens (for we see it quoted by all the 
ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, who have written 
upon the immortality of the soul), may teach us a caution in 
this matter. These two brothers being the sons of a lady 
who was priestess to Juno, drew their mother's chariot to 
the temple at the time of a great solemnity, the persons being 
absent, who, by their ofSce» were to have drawn her chariot 
on that occasion.. The mother was so transported with this 
instance of filial duty, that she petitioned her goddess to 
bestow upon them the greatest gift that could be given to 
men ; upon which they were both cast into a deep sleep, 
and the next morning found dead in the temple. This was 
9uch ap event as would have been construed into a judgment, 
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Had it happened to the two brothers after an act of disobe- 
dience^ and would doubtless have been represented as such 
by any ancient historian who had given us an account of it. 

XCVI. 

I cannot conclude my paper without observing, that Virgil 
has very finely touched upon this female passion for dress 
and show, in the character of Camilla; who, though she 
seems to have shaken ofF all the other weaknesses of her sex, 
is still described as a woman in this particular. The poet 
tells us, that after having made a great slaughter of the 
enemy, she unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who 
wore an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail^ with a 
mantle of the finest purple. " A golden bow," says he, 
^' hung upon his shoulder ; his garment w^as buckled with a 
golden clasp, and his head covered with a helmet of the same 
shining metal." The Amazon immediately singled out this 
well-dressed warrior, being seized with a woman's longing 
for the pretty trappings that he was adorned with : — 

Totumque incauta per agmen 



Foemineo prsedse et spoliorum ardebat amore. — JEn, xi. 782. 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles, the poet 
(by a nice concealed moral) represents to have been the 
destruction of his female hero. 

XCVII. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this nature. 
There chanced to be a great physiognomist in his time at 
Athens, who had made strange discoveries of men's tempers 
and inclinations by their outward appearances. Socrates' 
disciples, that they might put this artist to the trial, carried 
him to their master, whom he had never seen before, and 
did not know he was then in company with him. After a 
short examination of his face, the physiognomist pronounced 
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him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken old fellow that he 
had ever met with in his whole life. Upon which the dis- 
ciples all burst out a-laughing, as thinking they had detected 
the falsehood and vanity of his art. But Socrates told them, 
that the principles of his art might be very true, notwith- 
standing his present mistake; for that he himself was 
naturally inclined to those particular vices which the physi- 
ognomist had discovered in his countenance, but- that he had 
conquered the strong dispositions he was born with by the 
dictates of philosophy. 

XCVIII. 

He that is moderate in his wishes, from reason and choice, 
and not resigned from sourness^ distaste^ or disappointment, 
doubles all the pleasures of his life. The air^ the season, a 
sun-shiny day, or a fair prospect, are instances of happiness ; 
and that which he enjoys in common with all the world (by 
his exemption from the enchantments by which all the world 
are bewitched)^ are to him uncommon benefits and new ac- 
quisitions. Health is not eaten up with care^ nor pleasure 
interrupted by envy. It is not to him of any consequence 
what this man is famed for, or for what the other is preferred. 
He knows there is in such a place an uninterrupted walk ; 
he can meet in such a company an agreeable conversation. 
He has no emulation, he is no man's rival, but every man's 
well-wisher ; can look at a prosperous man with a pleasure 
in reflecting that he hopes he is as happy as himself; and 
has his mind and his fortune (as far as prudence will allow) 
open to the unhappy and to the stranger. 

XCIX. 

There are many passions and tempers of mind which na- 
turally dispose us to depress and vilify the merit of one rising 
in the esteem of mankind. All those who made their entrance 
into the world with the same advantages, and were once 
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looked on ba his equals, are apt fo think the fame of his 
merits a reflection on their own indeserts ; and will therefore 
take dare to reproach him with the scandal of some past 
action, or derogate from the worth of the present, that they 
may still keep him on the same level with themselres. The 
like kind of consideration often stirs up the envy of such as 
were once his superiors, who think it a detraction from their 
merit to see another one get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the pursuits of glory ; and will therefore endeavour 
to sink his reputation, that they may the better preserve their 
own. Those who were once 'his equals envy and defame him, 
because they now see him their superior; and those who 
were once his superiors, because they look upon him as their 
equal. 

C- 

The heathens went still further, and regarded it as the 
highest piece of sacrilege to injure certain trees which they 
took to be protected by some deity. The story of Erisicthon, 
the grove of Dodona, and that at Delphi, are all instances of 
this kind. 

If we consider the machine in Virgil, so much blamed by 
several critics, in this light, we shall hardly think it too 
violent 

^neas, when he built his fleet in order to sail for Italy, was 
obliged to cut down the grove on Mount Ida, which however 
he durst not do until he had obtained leave from Cybele, to 
whom it was dedicated. The goddess could not but think 
herself obliged to protect the ships, which were made of con- 
secrated timber, after a very extraordinary manner, and 
therefore desired Jupiter, that they might not be obnoxious 
to the power of waves or winds. Jupiter would not grant 
this, but promised her that as many as came safe to Italy 
should be transformed into goddesses of the sea ; which the 
poet tells us was accordingly executed. 
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CI. 

When Socrates ** his ** fetters were knocked off (as was 
usual to be done on the day that the condemned person was 
to be executed), being seated in the midst of his disciples, and 
laying one of his legs over the other, in a very unconcerned 
posture, he began to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron ; and whether it was to show the indifference with which 
he entertained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after 
his usual manner) to take every occasion of philosophising 
upon some useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation which now arose in those very parts of his leg, that 
just before had been so much pained by the fetter. Upon 
this he reflected upon the nature of pleasure and pain in 
general, and how constantly they succeed one another. To 
this he added, that if a man of a good genius for a fable were 
to represent the nature of pleasure and pain in that way of 
writing, he would probably join them together after such a 
manner, that it would be impossible for the one to come into 
any place without being followed by the other. 

cn. 

One very commoB^ and at the same time the most absurd, 
ambition that ever showed itself in human nature, b that 
which cosies upon a man with experience and old age, the 
season when it might be expected he should be wisest ; and, 
therefore, it cannot receive any of those lessening circum. 
stances which do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly 
ferments of youthful blood ; I mean the passion for getting 
money, exclusive of the character of the provident father, 
the affectionate husband, or the generous friend. It may be 
remarked, for the comfort of honest poverty^ that this desire 
reigns most in those who have but few good qualities to re- 
commend them. This is a weed that will grow in a barren 
soiL Humanity, good nature, and the advantages of a liberal 
education, are incompatible with avarice. It is strange to 
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see how suddenly this abject passion kills all the noble sen- 
timents and generous ambitions that adorn human natare ; 
it renders the man who is overrun with it, a peevish and cruel 
master, a severe parent, an unsociable husband, a distant and 
mistrustful friend. 

cm. 

My part is now but begun^ and my glory must be sus- 
tained by the use I make of this victory ; otherwise my loss 
will be greater than that of Pompey. Our personal repu- 
tation will rise or fall as we bear our respective fortunes. 
All my private enemies among the prisoners shall be spared. 
I will forget this, in order to obtain such another day. 
Trebutius is ashamed to see me ; I will go to his tent, and 
be reconciled in private. Give all the men of honour, who 
take part with me, the terms I offered before « the battle. 
Let them owe this to their friends who have been long in 
my interests. Power is weakened by the full use of it^ but ex- 
tended by moderation. Gabinius is proud, and will be servile 
in his present fortune : let him wait. Send for Stertinius ; he 
is modest, and his virtue is worth gaining. I have cooled 
my heart with reflection, and am fit to rejoice with the army 
to-morrow. He is a popular general, who can expose 
himself like a private man during a battle ; but he is more 
popular who can rejoice but like a private man after a 
victory. 

CIV. 

It happened at Athens, during a public representation 
of some ^'lay exhibited in honour of the commonwealth, that 
an old gentleman came too late for a place suitable to his 
age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen, who ob- 
served the difficulty and confusion he was in, made signs to 
him that they would accommodate him if he came where 
they sat The good man bustled through the crowd accord- 
ingly ; but when became to the seats to which he was invited. 
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the jest was to sit close and expose him, as he stood^ out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. The frolic went round 
the Athenian benches. But on those occasions, there were 
also particular places assigned for, foreigners. When the 
good man skulked towards the boxes appointed for the 
Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous than 
polite, rose up all to a man, and, with the greatest respect, 
received him among them. The Athenians, being suddenly 
touched with a sense of the Spartan virtue and their own 
degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; and the old man 
cried out, '^ The Athenians understand what is good, but the 
Lacedemonians practise it" 

CV. 

Cicero, in order to accomplish his son in that sort of learn- 
ing which he designed him for, sent him to Athens, the most 
celebrated academy at that time in the world, and where a 
vast concourse, out of the most polite nations, could not but 
furnish the young gentleman with a multitude of great ex- 
amples and accidents that might insensibly have instructed 
him in his designed studies. He placed him under the care 
of Cratippus, who was one of the greatest philosophers of 
the age, and as if all the books which were at that time 
written had not been sufficient for his use, he composed others 
on purpose for him : notwithstanding all this, history informs 
us that Marcus proved a mere blockhead, and that nature 
(who, it seems, was even with the son for her prodigality to 
the father) rendered him incapable of improving by all the 
rules of eloquence, the precepts of philosophy, his own en- 
deavours, and the most refined conversation in Athens. This 
author, therefore, proposes that there should be certain triers 
or examiners appointed by the state, to inspect the genius of 
every particular boy, and to allot him the part that is most 
suitable to his natural talents. 
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CVL 

Such a history as that of Suetonius, which gives us a suc- 
cession of absolute princes, is to me an unanswerable argu- 
ment against despotic power. Where the prince is a man of 
wisdom and virtue, it is indeed happy for his people that he 
is absolute ; but since in the common run of mankind, for 
one that is wise and good you find ten of a contrary charac- 
ter, it is very dangerous for a nation to stand to its chance, 
or to have its public happiness or misery depend on the 
virtue or vices of a single person. 

Look into the history I have mentioned, or into any series of 
absolute princes, how many tyrants must you read through, 
before you come to an emperor that is supportable. But this 
is not all; an honest private man often grows cruel and 
abandoned, when converted into an absolute prince. Give a 
man power of doing what he pleases with impunity, you ex- 
tinguish his fear, and consequently overturn in him one of 
the great pillars of morality. This too we find confirmed by 
matter of fact How many hopeful heirs apparent to grand 
empires, when in the possession of them, have become such 
monsters of lust and ^cruelty as are a reproach to human 
nature ! 

CVII. 

I shall only instance a remarkable passage, to this purpose, 
out of Julian's Caesars. The emperor having represented 
all the Roman emperors, with Alexander the Great, as passing 
in review before the gods, and striving for the superiority, 
lets them all drop, excepting Alexander, .Julius Csesar, Au- 
gustus Caesar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Constantino. 
Each of these great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for 
tli^ upper place ; and, in order to it, sets forth his actions after 
the most advantageous manner. But the gods, instead of 
being dazzled with the lustre of their actions, inquire by 
Mercury into the proper motive and governing principle that 
influenced them throughout the whole series of their lives and 
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exploits. Alexander tells them that his aim was to conquer ; 
Julius Cffisar, that his was to gain the highest post in his 
country ; Augustus, to govern well ; Trajan, that his was 
the same as that of Alexander, namely, to conquer. The 
question, at length, was put to Marcus Aurelius^ who replied, 
with great modesty, that it had always been his care to 
imitate the gods. This conduct seems to have gained him the 
most votes and best place in the whole assembly. 

CVIII. 

The heathens, indeed, seem to have valued a man more for 
his good fortune than for any other quality, which I think is 
very natural for those who have not a strong belief of another 
world. For how can I conceive a man crowned with many 
distinguishing blessings, that has not some extraordinary 
fund of merit and perfection in him, which lies open to the 
Supreme eye, though perhaps it is not discovered by my ob- 
servation ? What is the reason Homer's and Virgil's heroes 
do not form a resolution, or strike a blow, without the con- 
duct and direction of some deity ? Doubtless, because the 
poets esteemed it the greatest honour to be favoured by the 
gods, and thought the best way of praising a man, was to 
recount those favours which naturally implied an extraordi- 
nary merit in the person on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments act very absurdl}-, if they form their opinions of a man's 
merit from his successes. But certainly, if I thought the 
whole circle of our being was included between our births 
and deaths, I should think a man's good fortune the measure 
and standard of his real merit, since Providence would have 
no opportunity of rewarding his virtue and perfections, but 
in the present life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies under 
the pressure of misfortunes, has reason to cry out, as they say 
Brutus did, a little before his death : " O Virtue, 1 have 
worshipped thee as a substantial good, but 1 find thou art an 

empty name." 
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CIX. 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul ; it inflames the 
mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. It 
is still reaching after an empty, imaginary good, that has 
not in it the power to abate or satisfy it. Most other 
things we long for, can allay the cravings of their proper sense, 
and for a while set the appetite at rest ; but fame is a good 
so wholly foreign to our natures, that we have no faculty in 
the soul adapted to it, nor any organ in the body to relish it ; 
an object of desire, placed out of the possibility of fruition. 
It may indeed fill the mind for a while with a giddy kind of 
pleasure, but it is such a pleasure as makes a man restless and 
uneasy under it; and which does not so much satisfy the present 
thirst, as it excites fresh desires, and sets the soul on new 
enterprises. For how few ambitious men are there, who 
have got as much fame as they desired, and whose thirst after 
it has not been as eager in the very height of their reputation 
as it was before they became known and eminent among men ? 
There is not any circumstance in Caesar's character which 
gives me a greater idea of him, than a saying which Cicero 
tells us he frequently made use of in private conversation, 
*' That he was satisfied with his share of life and fame.*' <^ Se 
satis vel ad naturam, vel ad ghriam vixtsse^ Many indeed 
have given over their pursuits after fame, but that has pro- 
ceeded either from the disappointments they have met in it, 
or from their experience of the little pleasure which attends 
it, or from the better information or natural coldness of old 
age ; but seldom from a full satisfaction and acquiescence in 
their present enjoyments of it. 

ex. 

Age in a virtuous person, of either sex, carries with it an 
authority which makes it preferable to all the pleasures of 
youth. If to be saluted, attended, and consulted with de- 
ference, are instances of pleasure, they are such as never fail 
a virtuous old age. In the enumeration of the imperfections 
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and advantages of the younger and later years of man, they 
are so near in their condition, that, methinks, it should be 
incredible we see so little commerce of kindness between them. 
If we consider youth and age with Tully, regarding the 
affinity to death, youth has many more chances to be near it 
than age : what youth can say more than an old man, <' he 
shall live until night"? Youth catches distempers more 
easily, its sickness is more violent, and its recovery more 
doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many more days, so 
cannot the old man. The youth's hopes are ill-grounded ; 
for what is more foolish than to place any confidence upon an 
uncertainty ? But the old man has not room so much as to 
hope ; he is still happier than the youth ; he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope for. One wishes to 
live long, the other has lived long. But, alas I is there any- 
thing in human life, the duration of which can be called 
long ? There is nothing which must end, to be valued for 
its continuance. If hours, days, months, and years pass 
away, it is no matter what hour, what day, what month, or 
what year we die. The applause of a good actor is due to 
him at whatever scene of the play he makes his exit It is 
thus in the life of a man of sense ; a short life is sufficient to 
manifest himself a man of honour and virtue ; when he ceases 
to be such, he has lived too long ; and while he is such, it is 
of no consequence to him how long he shall be so, provided 
he is so to his life's end. 

CXI. 

Xenophon, in the life of hb imaginary prince, whom he 
describes as a pattern for real ones, is always celebrating the 
philanthropy or good-nature of his hero, which he tells us 
he brought into the world with him, and gives many remark- 
able instances of it in his childhood, as well as in all the several 
parts of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, he describes him 
as being pleased, that while his soul returned to him who 
made it, his body should incorporate with the great mother 
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of all things, and by that means become beneficial to all 
mankind. For which reason he gives his sons a positive 
order not to enshrine it in gold or silver, but to lay it in the 
earth as soon as the life was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanity, such an 
exuberant love to mankind, could not have entered into the 
imagination of a writer, who had not a soul filled with great 
ideas, and a general benevolence to mankind. 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust, where Caesar and 
Cato are placed in such beautiful, but opposite lights, 
CsBsar's character is chiefly made up of good-nature, as it 
showed itself in all its forms towards his friends or his 
enemies, his servants or dependants, the guilty or the dis- 
tressed. As for Cato's character, it is rather awful than 
^amiable. Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of 
God, and mercy to that of man. A being who has nothing 
to pardon in himself, may reward every man according to his 
works ; but he whose very best actions must be seen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and for- 
giving. For this reason, among all the monstrous characters 
in human nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe temper in a 
worthless man. 

CXII. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every moment to the great- 
est calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers 
on all sides ; and may become unhappy by numberless 
casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have prevented 
had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we are under the care of One who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or oflending us ; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those who ask it of him. 
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The natural homage which such a creature bears to so in- 
finitely wise and good a Beings is a iirin reliance on aim for 
the blessings and conveniences of life, and an habitual trust 
in him for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties 
as may befall us. The man who always lives in this dispo-* 
sition of mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who considers himself abstractedly 
from this relation to the Supreme Being. At the same time 
that he reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he 
comforts himself with the contemplation of those divine 
attributes which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He finds his want of foresight made up by the Omniscience 
of him who is his support. He is not sensible of his own 
want of strength, when he knows that his helper is almighty. 
In short, the person who has a firm trust on the Supreme 
Being is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy 
by his happiness. He reaps the benefit of evei'y divine 
attribute, and loses his own insufficiency in the fulness of 
infinite perfection. 

CXIII. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the most 
noble and useful entertainments, were it under proper regu* 
lations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in the 
conversation of a well-chosen friend. There is indeed no 
blessing of life that is any way comparable to the enjoy- 
ment of a discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and unloads 
the mind, clears and improves the understanding, engenders 
thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and good resolu- 
tions, soothes and allays the passions, and finds employments 
for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, one 
would endeavour after a more general conversation with such 
as are able to entertain and improve those with whom they 
converse^ which are qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

x> 4 
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There are many other useful employments of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all 
occasions have recourse to something, rather than suffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any passion that chances 
to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or architecture, 
is like one that has another sense, when compared with such 
as have no relish of those arts. The florist, the planter, the 
gardener, the husbandman, when they are only as accom-* 
plishments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a 
country life, and many ways useful to those who are pos- 
sessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none so proper to 
till up its empty spaces as the reading of useful and enter* 
taining authors. But this I shall only touch upon, because 
it in some measure interferes with the third method, which 
I shall propose in another paper, for the employment of our 
dead unactive hours, and which I shall only mention in ge- 
neral to be the pursuit of knowledge. 

CXIV. 

Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this subject, 
reflect upon this occasion on the vanity and transient glory 
of this habitable world. How, by the force of one element 
breaking loose upon the rest, all the varieties of nature, all the 
works of art, all the labours of men are reduced to nothing. 
All that we admired and adored before, as great and mag- 
nificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another form and 
face of things, plain, simple, and everywhere the same, over- 
spreads the whole earth. Where are now the great empires 
of the world, and their great imperial cities? their pillars, 
trophies, and monuments of glory? show me where they 
stood, read the inscription, tell me the victor's name. What 
remains, what impressions^ what difference, or distinction, do 
you see in this mass of Are ? Rome itself, eternal Rome, 
the great city, the empress of the world, whose domination 
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and superstition, ancient and modern, make a great part of 
the history of this earth, what is become of her now ? She 
laid her foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous. ** She glorified herself and lived deliciously, and 
said in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall see no sorrow." 
But her hour is come, she is wiped away from the face of the 
earth, and buried in everlasting oblivion* But it is not 
cities only, and works of men's hands, but the everlasting 
hills, the mountains and rocks of the earth, are melted as 
wax before the sun, and '* their place is nowhere found/* 
Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth that covered many 
countries, and reached their arms from the ocean to the 
Black Sea ; this huge mass of stone is softened and dissolved 
as a tender cloud into rain. Here stood the African moun- 
tains^ and Atlas with his top above the clouds : there was 
frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains 
of Asia ; and yonder, towards the north, stood the Riphsean 
hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these are vanished, 
dropped away as the snow upon their heads. " Great and 
marvellous are thy works, just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of Saints I hallelujah.'* 

cxv. 

Before this can reach the best of husbands and the fond-> 
est lover, those tender names will be of no more concern to 
me. The indisposition in which you, to obey the dictates of 
your honour and duty, left me, has increased upon me : and 
I am acquainted by my physicians I cannot live a week 
longer. At this time my spirits fail me ; and it is the ardent 
love I have for you that carries me beyond my strength, and 
enables me to tell you, the most painful thing in the prospect 
of death is, that I must part with you. But let it be a com- 
fort to you, that I have no guilt that hangs upon me, no unre- 
pented folly that retards me ; but I pass away my last hours 
in reflection upon the happiness we have lived in together, 

and in sorrow that it is so soon to have an end. This is a 
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frailty which I hope is so far from criminal, that methinks 
there is a kind of piety in being so unwilling to be separated 
from a state which is the institution of heaven, and in which 
we have lived according to its laws. As we know no more 
of the next life, but that it will be a happy one to the good, 
and miserable to the wicked, why may we not please our- 
selves, at least to alleviate the difficulty of resigning this 
being, in imagining that we shall have a sense of what passes 
below, and may possibly be employed in guiding the steps of 
those with whom we walked in innocence when mortal ? 
Why may not I hope to go on in my usual work, and, though 
unknown to you, be assistant in all the conflicts of your 
mind ! Give me leave to say to you, O best of men, that I 
cannot figure to myself a greater happiness than in such an 
employment. To be present at all the adventures to which 
human life is exposed, to administer slumber to thine eyelids 
in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy beloved face in the 
day of battle, to go with thee a guardian angel incapable of 
wound or pain, where I have longed to attend thee when a 
weak, a fearful woman : these, my dear, are the thoughts with 
which I warm my poor languid heart. But, indeed, I am not 
capable, under my present weakness, of bearing the strong 
agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to myself the 
grief you will be in, upon your first hearing of my departure. 
I will not dwell upon this, because your kind and generous 
heart will be but the more afilicted, the more the person for 
whom you lament offers you consolation. My last breath 
will, if I am myself, expire in a prayer for you. I shall never 
see thy face again. Farewell for ever. 

CXVI. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, saith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know what to do 
with. Our lives, says he, are spent either in doing nothing 
at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing 
that we ought to do. We are always complaining our days 
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are few, and acting as though there would be no end of 
them. That noble philosopher has described our incon- 
sistency with ourselves in this particular, by all those various 
turns of expression and thought which are peculiar to his 
writings. 

I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent with it- 
self in a point that bears some affinity to the former. Though 
we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be 
of age, then to be a man of business, then to make up an 
estate, then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, 
although the whole life is allowed by every one to be short, 
the several divisions of it appear long and tedious. We are 
lengthening our span in general, but would fain contract the 
parts of which it is composed. The usurer would be very 
well satisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies be- 
tween the present moment and next quarter-day. The 
politician would be contented to lose three years in his life, 
could he place things in the posture which he fancies they 
will stand in after such a revolution of time. The lover 
would be glad to strike out of his existence all the moments 
that are to pass away before the happy meeting. Thus, as 
fast as our time runs, we should be very glad in most parts of 
our lives that it ran much faster than it does. Severed hours 
of the day hang upon our hands, nay, we wish away whole 
years ; and travel through time as through a country filled 
with many wild and empty wastes, which we would fain 
hurry over, that we may arrive at those several little settle- 
ments or imaginary points of rest which are dispersed up and 
down in it 

CXVII. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, we 
shall find, that at least nineteen of them are mere gaps and 
chasms, which are neither filled with pleasure nor business* 
I do not, however, include in this calculation the life of those 
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men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of those 
only who are not always engaged in scenes of action ; and I 
hope I shall not do an unacceptable piece of service to 
these persons, if I point out to them certain methods for the 
filling up their empty spaces of life. The methods I shall 
propose to them are as follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most general 
acceptation of the word. The particular scheme which 
comprehends the social virtues, may give employment to the 
most industrious temper, and find a man in business more 
than the most active station of life. To advise the ignorant, 
relieve the needy, comfort the afHicted, are duties that fall 
in our way almost every day of our lives. A man has fre- 
quent opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of a party ; 
of doing justice to the character of a deserving man ; of 
Softening the envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying 
the prejudiced; which are all of them employments suited to 
a reasonable nature, and bring great satisfaction to the person 
who can busy himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find employment 
for those retired hours in which we are altogether left to 
ourselves, and destitute of company and conversation ; I 
mean that intercourse and communication which every rea- 
sonable creature ought to maintain with the great Author 
of his being. The man who lives under an habitual sense 
of the divine presence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of thinking 
himself in company with his dearest and best of friends. 
The time never lies heavy upon him ; it is impossible for 
him to be alone. His thoughts and passions are the most 
busied at such hours when those of other men are the most 
unactive. He no sooner steps out of the world but his heart 
burns with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which everywhere surrounds 
him ; or^ on the contrary, pours out its fears^ its sorrows, its 
apprehensions, to the great supporter of its existence. 
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CXVIIL* 

It has been observed by long experience, thai late springs 
produce the greatest plenty. The delay of blooms and fra« 
grance, of yerdure and breezes, is for the most part liberally 
recompensed by the exuberance and fecundity.of the ensuing 
seasons ; the blossoms which lie concealed till the year is ad- 
vanced, and the sun is high, escape those chilling blasts and 
nocturnal frosts, which are often fatal to early luxuriance, 
prey upon the first smiles of vernal beauty, destroy the feeble 
principles of vegetable life, intercept the fruit in the gem, 
and beat down the flowers unopened to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the young 
and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom the spring 
naturally forces my attention, to learn from the great process 
of nature, the difference between diligence and hurry, between 
speed and precipitation; to prosecute their designs with calm- 
ness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and endeavour 
to find the lucky moment which they cannot make. Youth 
is the time of enterprise and hope ; having yet no occasion 
of comparing our force with any opposing power, we natu- 
rally form presumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obstruction and impediment will give way before us. The 
first repulses rather infiame vehemence than teach prudence ; 
a brave and generous mind is long before it suspects its own 
weakness, or submits to sap the difficulties which it expected 
to subdue by storm. Before disappointments have enforced 
the dictates of philosophy, we believe it in our power to 
shorten the interval between the first cause and the last 
effect ; we laugh at the timorous delays of plodding industry, 
and fancy that, by increasing the fire^ we can at pleasure 
accelerate the projection. * 

CXIX. 

At our entrance into the world when health and vigour 

* This and the two following passages are taken from Johnson's 
]{ambler. 
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give US fair promises of time sufficient for the regular matu- 
ration of our schemes, and a long enjoyment of our acquisi- 
tions, vre are eager to seize the present moment ; we pluck 
every gratification within our reach without suffering it to 
ripen into perfection, and crowd all the varieties of delight 
into a narrow compass ; but age seldom fails to change our 
conduct; we grow negligent of time in proportion as we 
have less remaining, and suffer the last part of life to steal 
from us in languid preparations for future undertakings, or 
slow approaches to remote advantages, in weak hopes of some 
fortuitous occurrence, or drowsy equilibrations of undeter- 
mined counsel. Whether it be that the aged having tasted 
the pleasures of man's condition, and found them delusive^ 
become less anxious for their attainment ; or that frequent mis- 
carriages have depressed them to despair, and frozen them to 
inactivity ; or that death shocks th^m more as it advances 
upon them, and they are afraid to remind themselves of their 
decay, or to discover to their own hearts that the time of 
trifling is past. 

A perpetual conflict with natural desires seems to be the 
lot of our present state. In youth we require something of 
the tardiness and frigidity of age ; and in age we must 
labour to recall the fire and impetuosity of youth ; in youth 
we must learn to expect, and in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily to be 
borne at a time when every idea of gratification fires the 
blood, and flashes on the fancy ; when the heart is vacant 
to every fresh form of delight, and has no rival engagements 
to withdraw it from the importunities of a new desire. Yet 
since the fear of missing what we seek must always be pro- 
portionable to the happiness expected from possessing it, the 
passions, even in this tempestuous state, might be somewhat 
moderated by frequent inculcation of the mischief of temerity, 
and the hazard of losmg that which we endeavour to seize 
before our time. 
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cxx. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life believes every- 
thing to be what it appears, and rarely suspects that external 
splendour conceals any latent sorrow or vexation. He never 
imagines that there may be greatness without safety, affluence 
without content, jollity without friendship, and solitude with- 
out peace. He fancies himself permitted to cull the blessings 
of every condition, and to leave its inconveniences to the 
idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to believe no man 
miserable but by his own fault, and seldom looks with much 
pity upon failings or miscarriages, because he thinks them 
willingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 

It is impossible, without pity and contempt^ to hear a youth 
of generous sentiments and warm imagination, declaring in 
the moment of openness and confidence his designs and ex- 
pectations ; because long life is possible, he considers it as 
certain, and therefore promises himself all the changes of 
happiness, and provides gratifications for every desire. He 
is, for a time, to give himself wholly to frolic and diversion, 
to range the world in search of pleasure, to delight every 
eye, to gain every heart, and to be celebrated equally for his 
pleasing levities and solid attainments, his deep reflections 
and his sparkling repartees. He then elevates his views to 
' nobler enjoyments, and finds all the scattered excellences of 
the female world united in a woman, who prefers his ad- 
dresses to wealth and titles ; he is afterward to engage in 
business, to dissipate difiiculty, and overpower opposition ; to 
climb by the mere force of merit to fame and greatness ; and 
reward all those who countenanced his rise, or paid due re- 
gard to his early excellence. At last he will retire in peace 
and honour ; contract his views to domestic pleasures ; form 
the manners of children like himself; observe how every 
year expands the beauty of his daughters, and how his sons 
catch ardour from their father's history ; he will give laws to 
the neighbourhood ; dictate axioms to posterity ; and leave 
the world an example of wisdom and of happiness. 
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PART XL 
I. 

Nor is it sufficient that an epic poem should follow only 
(things) * agreeable (convenientia) to nature, and disregard 
(negligere) sublime (things) ; in which thing Virgil yields to 
Homer. For the former {iUe) avoids low and vulgar (things) ; 
the latter (hie) concerns-himself-about (curat) bold (acrid) 
and sublime (things.) It-is-admitted-indeed (constat quidem) 
that Virgil, unless fired (ardentem) by the Iliad, very rarely 
astonishes (prcBstringere) the mind by the brightness of (his) 
sentiments. By the force of his own genius he everywhere 
charms (duett) and delights the reader ; yet less frequently, 
(when) not assisted by Homer, elevates (rapit) and inflames. 

Of-what-extraordinary-folly (quam singulari fatuitate) is 
that old man (possessed) I who has prayed this same (thing) 
from me these twenty years. (When) fifty years old (natus), 
up-to-that-time (eousque) only did he wish to live, until he 
might see (his) son managing (^procurantem) his afiairs. 
Which, when I had granted, the same (thing) again on-ac-< 
count-of-his-daughter (JilicB ergo), the same (thing) after- 

* English words thus incladed ( ) are to be omitted in translation. 
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wards (denuo) that he might get his grandson educated 
(educandum curaret) he was imploring. Nor less, having 
obtained these wishes, that-portion (uf) of life, to-finish-a 
house-to-be-built (ut domum cedificandam conficiat) he en- 
treats with prayers. Why many (things)? unreasonable 
(importunus) is that (iste) old man, and full of tergiversation : 
I-will-have-done-with-him (jnissum faciam). 

III. 

Pleasures agreeable (consentanecB) to reason and nature ; 
under-which-class {quo in genere) we understand the con- 
science of a good fame, the contemplation of another life, 
the respeqt and commerce {consuetudinem) of good (men) ; 
years progressing (abl. abs.) delight the more. Certainly the- 
last-part-of-life (extremam cetatem), while-in-health (inco- 
lumes)y with-reason (jure) we think preferable. What plea- 
sure can be more pure, more tranquil, more exquisite, than 
the memory of a well-spent youth ? nor is it allowed (for 
those) to derive (percipere) the least consolation, if any (^t 
qui) unwillingly (inviti) look back upon past years, that by 
the enticements of folly, which now they hold in contempt 
(contemptui habent), scarcely {vix et ne vix quidem) can they 
be again entangled. 

IV. 

So-inconsiderable (tantilld) is the pleasure which fame 
brings with itself, and so great are the disquietudes (moles' 
tim) to which it makes us liable. (When) coveting it we 
are tormented with-uneasy-motions(j9er^rfta^to7ztftu«); when- 
possessed-of-our-wish (voti compotes) we are excited rather 
than soothed. Having possessed this we rejoice very-little 
(minime) ; wanting (it) we bear (it) ill. But yet (atqui) that 
joy, however small, is so uncertain, that it-depends-upon 
{pendeat ex) the will of others. For not only are we bitten 
by reproaches, but also are cast down by unexpected silence ; 
nay-even (quin) praises themselves we think too small. 
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V. 

When the perverse {prava) judgments of parents have 
been handed down to children, envy to-all-ages (m omne 
dBvum) will-be-kept-alive (*' vivescet et inveterascet alendo^) • : 
since (quippe) men, by the blind impulse of the mind for- 
getful of (good) offices^ preserve hatreds. For-such-is-the, 
degeneracy (ita enim est degeneratum) in morals, that anger 
more easily than love is transmitted to posterity. Whom 
we most love, to him we are accustomed to give (trihuere) 
the most ; with whom (cut) we are angry, from him (ei) we 
for the mostpart detract the honour due. Therefore (being) 
degenerate and selfish {sui amantes) we prefer to take up 
the ill-will (simultates) of parents rather than friendships. 

VI. 

As no one is said to be in health, who is only not sick, 
neither has-he (est illi) within a fiery vigour, impatient of 
sloth, and continually (usque) spurring to-action (ad agen- 
dum) \ so to-every-single (unicuique) virtue a certain grace 
must-be-added (cGnjungatur necesse est), to-the-end-that 
(quo) you may be said to excel in this or that kind of action* 
It is possible that there-may-be-need-of-polish (polito sit 
opus) to the diamond, although the value may not be 
changed ; in-like-manner (item) deeds shining in- different- 
ways (alia alio modo) may turn out equally good. Let-no- 
man-be-contented (ne cui id solum placeat) that he has 
carried himself well, but whatever he may do, that for (his) 
strength in-the-best-and -most-becoming-manner (qudm op- 
time et decentissime) let him do. 

VII. 

Men have-such- weakness (ed sunt levitate), a-thing-which 
(id quod) affects the mind with sadness, that it is necessary 

• Lucret. iv. 1064. 
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to experience (prius percipere) sorrow and pain, before-that 
{quam) they can become of-sound-mind (jsani)^ Lucky 
men (felices), for-none-are-happy (neqtie enim heati suntulli), 
thoughtless (^securi) of fortune (being) changed, are-hurried- 
away (abripiuntur) with a vain opinion of (their) present lot. 
I-speak-of-fortune {fdrtunam dico), for in these discourses 
by no other term (vocabulo) are we able to express the 
hidden deeds of the supreme disposer (Arbitri) of things. Yet 
a mind, as I think, truly great, little-regards (parvi pendit) 
its own evils, those-of-others (aliena) it thinks exceedingly- 
to-be- lamented {mzgnopere lugenda), 

VIII. 

The time in-which-we-live {qtto vivitur) is not to be com- 
puted from the series of years, but from the use derived-from- 
thence (inde percepto) ; as a farm is not valued by acres of 
land, but by the yearly rent (proventu). Alas I the miserable 
and blind minds of men I since-where (quippe ubt) alone they 
may be able to exercise avarice, they fall into prodigality I 
Nothing equally weighs us down (gravat)^ nor to anything 
have more devices (rationes) been invented, than that im- 
perceptibly and to-no-purpose (incassum) time may glide 
away. A penny (assem) we diligently preserve, but that 
which surpasses an estate (pcUrimonium) we disregard, 
cast forth, trample upon. 

IX. 

Cheerfulness (hilaritcUem) I have always considered (duxi) 
preferable to mirth (Icetitid) ; for to the latter an act, to the 
former belongs (inest) a habit of mind ; the latter is short 
and transient (Jltixa), the former stable and perpetual. 
They-who (qui) are accustomed to labour under sadness, 
those (ii) more quickly burst-forth (prorumpunt) into im- 
moderate (effusam) mirth. On the contrary (autem) cheer- 
fulness, although (cum) it may be without exquisite joy, yet 
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has nothing common with deep sorrow. Mirth, like lightning, 
cleaves the cloud of sadness, and glitters for a brief moment ; 
cheerfulness spreads over-the-mind (obducit animo) serenity, 
like daylight (Jucem)y steady [certain) and perpetual. 

X. 

To plantations (arhorum sationibus) the (eo) greater ad«. 
vantage belongs, in that (quo) they afford more lasting 
pleasure, and more and more please (arrident) the (person) 
planting. A house (tsdes pi.) which you may have built, is 
prone to ruin ; nor will-you-have-finished (prius absolveris) 
anything with the Utmost care, before-that (qudm) it begins to 
decay (corrumpi). On the contrary, trees which you shall 
have planted, as long as you shall live, will receive greater 
improvements {incremerUd)y and in revolving years will 
appear (exsistent) more delightful. 

XL 

Jupiter, so runs {fert) the fable, when he wished to reward 
the piety of a certain rustic, promised that he would give to 
him whatsoever he should have asked ; and so the rustic 
prayed for the command of the weather (tempestatum) in his 
own estate (agello). Which prayer being granted, imme- 
diately he-began-to-distribute (distribuebat) rain, snows, sun- 
shine {soles) according-to (pro) the nature of the land. But 
a year being ended (exacto,) when the crops of (his) neigh- 
bours, contrary to (his) hope, were much richer, he prayed 
Jupiter to take back (his) accustomed empire of the air, 
lest he should be utterly (penitus) overwhelmed by the loss 
(damno) of (his) land. 

XIL 

To-be-conversant-with (yersari in) pains and evils innu« 
merable is the common condition of mankind; yet, as if 
nature herself had sown in life too little of sorrow, we heap 
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griefs upon ourselves, and aggravate common calamities by- 
mutual injuries. E very-man's (stui cuique) misfortunes 
proceeding {profecta) from nature by the hatred, envy, 
perfidy, ii^ustice of his neighbour, become heavier. When 
the storm beats (ingruat) upon all, we-fall-foul-of-one-another 
(alii alios adflictamus). But if men, bound together by one 
and the same fate, were willing to relieve themselves in [turn 
(invicem) by the offices of compassion, benevolence, hu- 
manity, griefs in-a-great-degree (magnd ex parte) would be 
taken away from life. 

XIII. 

(He) who thinks magnificently of himself, he truly will- 
show-forth (j>r€BStabit) beautiful and excellent actions (Jaci' 
norri). (He) who thinks-meanly-of (parvi pendit) his own 
powers, will do that only which he shall have thought granted 
to himself. But-if (quod si) he shall have reckoned his life 
(as) circumscribed by the uncertain term (finibus) of years, 
in the same narrow space, in which (he bounds his) life, will 
he bound (his) designs. How-is-it-possible (gut ^eri potest) 
that that-man (iste) should-attain-to {asseqtmtur) anything 
great and excellent, who-is-persuaded {cui persuasum fuerit) 
that he, his small part on the theatre of the world being per- 
formed, will-be-overwhelmed (obrutum iri) with oblivion, 
and that-he-will-lose-consciousness (amissurum esse sensum) 
for ever ? 

XIV. 

At-the-foot-of-the-mountain (ad imum montem) where a 
spring of clear water was bubbling up (scaturiebat), a soldier 
for the sake of drinking alighted from (his) horse. Scarcely 
(vixdum) had he gone away, when a boy came down to the 
same place, and a purse full of gold, which by chance had 
fallen from the hands of the soldier, being found, he carried 
oiF. To him soon succeeded an old man, of infirm strength, 
wearied at the same time with age and travelling (vid), who. 
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his thirst being-quenched (expletd)y sat down near the spring, 
that he might rest. The soldier having returned to search- 
for (qucBsitum) the purse, demands it of the old man ; he, 
having-appealed-to (obiestatus) Heaven, swears that-he-had- 
not-evennseen-it (se id ne vidisse quidem) ; but the soldier 
who-did-not-believe-his-words (qui dictis nihil crederet) kills 
the old man. 

XV. 

TuUy, that he may exhibit the beauty of virtue as-clearly- 
as-possible (quam clarissime), uses an apt gradation of dis- 
course (jorationis), A-virtuous-man (honestum), says he, 
living even (vel) in the remotest regions we love, and (one) 
whose virtue cannot-in-the-least-degree-reach-us (nos nihil 
attingat) nor assist; nay (imo) the memory of him who 
died many ages ago^ with a certain fondness (caritate) and 
benevolence we cherish (j4surpamus). Moreover, an-enemy- 
we-love (hostem amore prosequimur) provided that he may 
have waged wars justly and mercifully, such as was Pyrrhus, 
whom in this place Tully has opposed to Hannibal. So by 
nature is virtue beautiful and lovely. 

XVI. 

How-few-are-there {quotas est quisque) either adorned 
with the highest gifts (dotibus) of nature, or accomplished 
(excuUus) by-their-own (sud ipsius) industry, whose virtues 
either the ignorance or the envy of (those) beholding may 
not have-obscuredX^/^^cen^). Some-men (hi) ctinnot discern 
noble deeds from unworthy ; others (illi) perversely invent 
{Jingunf) some-end {nescio quern Jinme) of acting and inten- 
tion ; others misrepresent {in deteritts trahunt) and spitefully 
(maligne) interpret. Of which thing it can be for an argu- 
ment, that {quod) the-more-greedy {quo appetentiores) of 
fame men may have been, the less for the most part have-their- 
undertakings-succeeded {eorum ccsptis successerit). To-the- 
same-efTect {eddem pertinet) that which Sallust has handed 
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down concerning Cato: ''Quo minus gloriain petebat, eo 
magis sequebatur." 

XVIL 

It-would-be-worth-while (operce faret pretium), as I think, 
to-compare-together (inter se conferre) the condition (ra- 
tiones) of (a man) altogether shunning pleasures, and of 
(one) pursuing them with the utmost zeal. To the former, 
hope causes that joy should-spring-forth (exsistat) from evils, 
to the latter, ''nothing but uneasiness arises from his en- 
joyments."* On-one-side (hinc) place (a man) languish- 
ing with satiety, on-the-other {hinc) macerated with absti- 
nence; whether-of-the-two-I-pray (utrum tandem) do you 
think happier ? He who flies from the meetings of men, 
whom envy, hatred, malice, anger, do not trouble, always 
enjoys a serene mind ; he who chases {aticupatnr) pleasures 
in-reality (reapse) false, will find nothing but care, trouble, 
remorse, confusion sought-for-by-himself {sibi qucesitum), 

XVIIL 

To-those-considering (spectantihus) religion, there is no- 
thing, in-my-opinion (me judice), in which it may be lawful 
more to exult and triumph, than in-the-exertion (contentione) 
of a soul to-put-forward-its-own-nature (ad mUwram swjmi 
provehendam) when it can never reach the wished for goal. 
To contemplate the soul (as) every day renewing (r^paran- 
tern) its own strength, increased (auctum) with new gloryt 
(as) shining for ever, heaping-virtue-upon-virtue (virtutem 
virtute cwnulantem)^ and knowledge upon knowledge, is 
agreeable in-a-wonderful-degree (mirum in modum) to an 
ambition deeply-implanted (penitus insitai). Nay, God Ynmr 
self must-behold-most-gladly {libentissime intueatur necesse 

* This may be expressed by a quotation from Lncretias, ir. 1 128. 
'* medio de fonte leporum Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus 
atigat," 
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est) (those) created by himself for-ever (usque) flourishing in 
beauty, and exhibiting as-closely-as-possible (qudm proxime 
referentes) the image of himself. 

XIX. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, and live in mutual hatred. 
The latter fear, the former shame of poverty holds. To both 
the motive (ratio) of acting is almost the same; to both 
poverty seems the greatest evil, yet the manners of both are 
far different From shame Laertes affects superfluous equi-* 
page (cultus), vain expenses, and magnificent entertainments 
(apparatus) of feasts ; from fear Irus is content with plain 
(tenui) living, goes forth into public with no servant, attends- 
the-market (annon(s operam dot), superintends (instcU) his 
workmen, and works himself. From shame Laertes every 
day approaches nearer to poverty ; through fear Irus every 
day withdraws farther from it. 

XX. 

Scarcely is there any lot, any age, which does not change 
and alter (convertai) the mind of man. The schemes (con- 
siUa) of boyhood yield to (those of) youth : to manhood 
(constanti cstati) also they are different, until old age shall 
have brought back infancy. Invested (aucti) with new 
honours and having experienced (usi) prosperity 'beyond 
hope» we are scarcely able to preserve the same course 
(tenorem) or to be consistent with ourselves (nobismetipsis 
constare). Some (sunt quos) a cloudy or a clear heaven 
troubles no less than real blessings or evils. While-dreaming 
(samniantibus) life is different (alia), different the condition 
(ratio) of life ; and every passion (perturbatio), not to mention 
(ui omittam) health and sickness, and the-greater-changes 
(vicesque graviores) of body and mind, make us seem differ- 
ent-to-what-we-were (alios aique faimus). 



E 
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XXL 

But they are singularly (unice) magnanimous, who make* 
it-their-object (id agunt) that they-may-acquire (conse- 
quantur) to themselves the conscience of exploits rather 
than the glory. They would rather secretly profit men than 
(that) undeservedly it-should-thus-be-published-conceming- 
them (ita de se prcedicart). Therefore the praise of a noble 
deed, which enemies would-wish-diminished (imminvtam 
velint), is increased by calumny and cunning. They-effect 
nothing (nihil agunt) who may seek to-sully (maculis asper- 
gere) it, who may impart to many that which may-belong 
(sit proprium) to one : for as a fire it will blaze out, and 
those who may endeavour to check when they cannot 
extinguish, it will seize and burn up. 

XXII. 

To oppose our wishes, and that-which-our-heart-is-most- 
set-upon (quod magnopere est cordi), in that to thwart us 
(frustrari\ men maliciously delight (maligne gaudetur). 
When therefore they may have perceived a strong desire of 
fame to be in the ambitious (man), which temper (pertuT' 
batio) of mind most easily betrays itself, they, envious, are 
unwilling to praise, refuse applauses, and whatever-com- 
mendation (si quid prcBconii) they may have condescended 
to impart, that (as) granted to the man himself, not (as) due 
to (his) merits, they set down (imputant)* But others, as they 
are without this perverseness of mind, so they-are-wary-in 
(cavent ah) the praises of that man who may arrogate to 
himself too great (praises), lest he should please himself too 
much, and depress-those-placed-below-him (infra se posiios 
prcBgravet). 

XXIII. 
To the poor indeed and indigent, very many and very 
great conveniences for the present time are wanting ; yet this 
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disadvantage (inopicB) the wise Deity, who has-provided 
(providerie) for their greater happiness hereafter (i« pos' 
terum), amply-remedies (aptime medetur). But if they had 
been born in a higher place, and more increased in riches, 
they-would-utterly-want {profstis carerent) this training 
{institudane), open (patente) to the humble alone, who can 
lower-themselves {se demittere) to it ; who yet from it derive 
(percipiunt) such great advantages even-unbought (vel 
inempta), as (quanta) the rich are unable to procure at a 
price. To whom learning costs-nothing (gratis constat) to 
them for the most part it profits more, than (that) which to 
others is-sold-at-a-great-price (magno venit). And so the 
(quo) lower they are in fortune, the (eo) higher they become 
in virtue, and poverty to themselves {ipsis) in -reality (re- 
apse) turns-to-honour (in honorem cedit). 

XXIV. 

(Ue) who shall have prepared himself for (ad) all the 
accidents and events of a life liable to evils, he truly will be 
best educated (institutus). But, on the contrary, we continu- 
ally soften (fovemus) our minds with the hope of delights, 
and the seeds of fortitude and virtue, which might-relieve 
(levatura essent) our torments, we utterly root-up. To be 
altogether devoted (deditum esse) to pleasure is (something) 
insolent and foreign to (alienum) our nature. In the ode 
of Horace to Dellius, sober indeed, and yet not altogether 
without liveliness (inficeto)^ we are reminded that insolent 
mirth, or immoderate grief, an uneven mind in affairs adverse 
or prosperous, are-equally-unbecoming- to (pariter dedecere) 
a man about to die. In either (utrdque) fortune to conduct 
oneself modestly is (the part) of a brave and generous (man). 

XXV. 

Augustus, about-to-die (moribundtts), inquired of his 
friends standing round whether he seemed to have acted his 

B 2 
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TpSLTt (partes) well ; to whom when according-to (pro) his singu- 
lar merit it-had-been-a]l8wered(r6i^n«t£me£56f), **You, there- 
fore,*' said he, " farewell and applaud ; '* forsooth (nimirum)^ 
having used the same words with which Roman actors, the 
play being-concluded (peractd), made-their-exit (exibant). 
How I could wish (that) men, while they are in health, 
would-consider (reputent) with themselves the part in which 
they-may-be-engaged {versentur) ; in, what balance (trudnd) 
posterity may be about-to-weigh-it (ecis pensaturi) ; whether 
that they-should-undertake (obeant) it, may have a suffi- 
ciently worthy condition of being bom ; whether it may be 
suitable to (one) endued with reason ; in short, whether it 
may become this life, or may profit the next (ftUurce) I 

XXVI. 

To-one-thinking-about (cogitanti) the offices of human 
life, I-know-not-whether {hand scio an) liberality, as it is 
ordinarily (vulgd) understood, reduced-to-rule (ad amussim 
exacta)^ may seem to-proceed (prqficisd) rather from a light 
and unguarded (incauto) mind than from an honest and in- 
genuous (one). Hence it is necessary (that) liberality should 
be altogether propped-up-and-supported {fuUa etsubnixa) by 
frugality ; by-which (quo) a beneficent mind impelled by rea- 
son, not by-humour (libidine\ may indulge itself. (The man) 
who, his own (friends) being neglected, is held liberal in 
the judgment of the vulgar, he, when he-shall-have-balanced- 
his-account (rationes s^ibduxerit), will find that he has spent 
his wealth upon fools, knaves (scurras\ flatterers, and the 
deservedly unhappy, and that there is not left to himself 
(that) with which he may afford assistance to-the-needy 
(egenti), 

XXVII. 

That young prince is for an example most memorable^ 
whose father, a tribotary of the Roman people^ wa8«>charged 
{postvlatus est) before the senate of (de) savage and cruel 
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tyranny over (in) Lis citizens. He set out (for) Rome, that 
he-might-defend (adesset) (his) father. But when he had 
come into the senate-house, very many charges being brought- 
forward {iUatis\ he was so confused^ that (his) voice failed 
him about-to-harangue (concianaturo). They relate that 
that modesty and ingenuousness availed more with (apucT) 
the Fathers than a speech made-up (fictam) to excite pity, 
and that they in-short (cfent^U€) determined (censuisse) that 
the guilty father should-be-given-up (candonandum) to the 
early virtue of the son. 

XXVIII. 
If men ought to be grateful to-one-an other (erga se in' 
vicem)y how much more towards their Creator I He himself 
bestows on us gifts with no sparing hand, and abo those 
(things), which arise (exoriuntur) from others, we-acknow- 
ledge-as-due-to-him {Illi accepta referimus). Benefits, from 
whatever source derived, flow down from the great (summo) 
author and parent of good (things). But if to show ourselves 
grateful to-those-who-have-deserved-well-of-us {de nobis 
bene meritis) affects the mind with a certain pleasure 
(dulcedine), we-must-be-exalted (necesse est efferamur) with 
tlie highest joy, when we-return-thanks {jgratias affimus) to 
Him from whom we have received every-thing (nihil non), 
hope every thing, 

XXIX. 

As regards {(quod ad) poverty and wealth, as they are 
wont to produce virtues and vices in the human mind, so to 
(one) weighing {perpendenti) the matter more diligently, 
far different (things) seem to be born from-the-former (ex 
ilia) than from-the-latter (ex his), A poor (man) humility 
and patience, industry and temperance, not rarely adorn (ex- 
OfTiant) ; nor less in a rich (man) humanity and good-nature 
(facilitas), magnanimity and honesty, are-conspicuous (emi- 
nent). On the contrary, poverty (is wont to produce) envy, 
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riches are wont to produce (conjiare) insolence. To poverty 
more frequently frauds and compliance (obsequium), com- 
plaints and discontent (mens iniqua) adhere ; riches to pride 
and luxury, to a foolish elation of mind and too great a love 
of human affairs, are liable (obnoxice). 

XXX. 

To every station of life there are its own duties. They- 
indeed-are-better-off {melius quidem agitur cum its) who led 
by-choice (ratione) than those who compelled by neces- 
sity may-be-employed (yersentur) in any art; yet by equal 
obligation (jure) both ought to gird themselves to works, in 
which they may profit themselves or benefit others ; for the 
labour and industry imposed {irrogatam) on the first parent 
{satoTx) of men, and-thus {admque) on all his posterity, to 
no one of mortals is it allowed to decline. Some {mnt qui) 
relying on birth and fortune may seem to be idle ; yet by 
those some business or profession (munus) is to be sought, 
lest they may be a burden to men, and of all living creatures 
may alone be useless. 

True felicity is of-a-retired-nature (sudpte naturd otiosa) 
and averse from pomp and noise : in the first place, it is to 
be sought from-within (intus) ; next, from the friendship and 
conversation (consuetudine) of a few ; loving the shade and 
solitude, it is accustomed to frequent woods and fountains, 
fields and meadows ; lastly, it-depends-entirely-on-itself (tota 
ex se ipsa pendet) nor to a multitude of witnesses does-it-ac- 
knowledge-any-addition-due (aliquid incremenfi acceptum 
refert). On the contrary {autem) false happiness rejoices in 
a crowd, and to turn the eyes of all upon itself. Not in its 
own praises, but in external admiration does it delight itself. 
In palaces {cedifms regiis), theatres, and assemblies it-vaunts- 
itself (sejactat), nor, unless it may be beheld, does-it-exist 
(viget). 
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XXXII. 

To the envious (man) even (vel) the most pleasant (things) 
are displeasing. Life itself has-no-relish (nil sapit) ; and 
(the things) which are for the highest joy, to those who are- 
exempt-from (vacant) this perturbation of mind, those 
(things) affect (men) subject to this with keen pain. What^ 
ever there is of good among men becomes odious ; youth, 
beauty, valour, wisdom stir-up-anger (bilem commovent). But 
what can be more miserable, what more unreasonable (tne- 
quius) than to hate the good, and because you praise (them), 
for-that- very-reason (oh hoc ipsum) to-bear-a-grudge (moleste 
ferre) ? Truly the condition of the envious (man) is most 
wretched ; he cannot (nequit) rejoice in-another's {aliena) 
praise or fortune ; and the rest who study (consulant) their 
own happiness and advantage seem to have conspired against 
his quiet. 

XXXIII. 
Which innate love, although to animals it may be more 
keen and vehement than to men, yet the providence of God 
has consulted and provided (prospexit) that it should not be 
longer grievous to the parent than useful to the offspring. 
For the want (inopid) of itself being removed, the mother 
throws-away (ahjicit) its -fondness (caritatem), and lays down 
(its) protection (ttUelam), Now (autem) it is to be remarked 
in this part of-instinct {divirue mentis) that-it-is-possible 
(fieri posse) that the parent's love may be sometimes pro- 
longed (protrahatur) more-than -usual (hngiiis solito), if 
the safety of its species may-require-it (itaferat) ; which one- 
may-see (videre licet) in birds, which drive away (their) 
young (pullos) as-soon-as {ut primum) they themselves may 
be able to supply food to themselvesr; but keeping-to (ser- 
vantes) the nest, *or shut in a cage (caved), or from any 
(qtuicunque) other cause prevented (prcepeditos) from-pro- 
viding {quin parent) what (things) may be necessary (opus), 
they continually support (sustentant), 
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XXXIV. 

When the merits of Phocion towards his country had-met- 
with-the-same-reward {eodem pramio affecta essent), and, 
accompanied by many friends bewailing their-fate (suum 
ipsorumfcUum), he was being led to death, how gracefully 
and with how great nobility of mind, while he advances to 
the fatal place with composed countenance, does-he-bear 
igerit) himself even to the end ! One of the crowd spitting 
upon him (as he was) passing by, with an authoritative (im- 
peratoria) voice, as-his-custom-was (tU moris erat), he cried 
out^ *' Is there no one present who can teach this fellow 
(nebulonem) more modest manners ?** A certain one for his 
crimes about to die at the same time, almost lifeless, and 
bemoaning in a womanly manner, he thus rebuked : *^ Is it 
not a consolation to you^ that thou art about-to-undergo 
(obiturus) death with Phocion ? " When-he-was-on-the- 
point-of-expiring (cum in eo esset ut animam efflaret) to those 
asking if-he- wished- to- command- any-thing (si qu<B mandare 
vellet) to (his) son : " That/' said he, " he may forget this 
injury of the Athenians/' 

XXXV. 

Uranius-is-so-thoroughly-persuaded ( Urania tarn plane est 
persuasum) of {de) another life, and so earnestly (jstudiose) 
labours that he may enjoy it, that pain (does) nothing but 
{nisi) apply goads to seek a home, about to afford more 
advantages than the lodging-house (deversorium) in which 
he is now dwelling (vet^satur). While (cum) others are-over- 
shadowed-with-melancholy (trisHtid obducantur) he will de- 
clare (prfBdicabit) that he-has-divested-himself-of (se exuisse) 
mortality, and-not-again-about-to-resume-it (n£qtie iterum 
sumturum). He nothing doubts but that from his birth he- 
was-gifted (donatus fuerit) with eternity ; and denies that the 
short article of death, since-it-is (qui sit) less by half than 
(his) accustomed (consueto) sleep, intercepts life. Thus 
hope and fear being- taken-a way (&ublato)y jests and serious 
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(things) succeed-each-other (se exdpiufU) through life in 
a constant and quiet order. He rejoices more in health than 
other (men) in pleasure; and grieves less in disease than 
others in-indisposition {c^ritudine). 

XXXVI. 

But if writings so endure, and through continuous ages can 
be handed down to memory, how ought a writer himself to 
take care, lest he-should-give forth (edat) anything which 
may corrupt posterity, and taint (infidat) the minds of men 
with vice and error I (Men) endued with the highest talents 
{ingeniis) who relax-the-reins {Jrcsna remiUunt) to bad 
morals, and season base sentiments (sermanes) with wit and 
facetiousness, are hurtful and inimical to the society of man- 
kind. They leave books, like cattle perishing by a dis- 
temper (scabie), about-to-attack (invasurd) the whole flock, 
by-the-infection (tctbe) of which posterity may-be-seized 
i^carripiantur), A Confucius or a Socrates they-do-not^at-all- 
resemble (nihil referunt) ; and seem born rather to deprave 
men and depress them into the rank (numerum) of beasta. 

XXXVII. 

To (those) looking forward to a future life, with-a-cer- 
tain-delight (nescio qua dulcedine) and comfort the soul is- 
refreshed (perfunditur). This makes nature herself to smile ; 
this increases pleasures, and affords support to adversity. 
Repulse, misfortunes, pain, sickness, death itself, and, although 
(a thing)' worse than death, the dearest (ones) snatched away, 
I-regard-not {nihil moror), provided-that (dummodo) 1 
may be able to-keep-in-view (prospieere) eternal joys, and a 
life altogether free from fear and apprehension (metu), pain 
and sorrow, sickness and separation (discessu)* Why should 
any one impertinently-officious (male sedulus) wish to im. 
pute to me an error of the mind ? Ought an evil messenger 
to deserve thanks ? But if I err in this^ I am unwilling that 
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this error, by which I-become (evado) happier and better, 
should be extorted from me. 

XXXVIII. 

It is a saying of Aristotle, that a statue lies hid in marble 
and that an artist only (nihil aliud nisi) extricates (eruere) 
it from the matter lying-upon-it {superinjectd) and clears (it) 
from-rubbish (ruderibus) ; that the sculptor only finds the 
figure which is in the stone. What sculpture in marble, that 
learning effects in the human soul. Even {quid f quod) the 
plebeian might have been able to show himself wise, holy, 
brave^ if a liberal education had-brought (jprotulisset) into 
light these virtues hidden and buried. To me, therefore, 
nothing is more pleasant than to read the histories of savage 
nations, and to contemplate rude and uncultivated virtues ; 
namely (scilicet), fortitude exerting-itself (se prodentem) in 
ferocity, constancy in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience 
in moroseness and despair. 

XXXIX. 

As immoderate modesty impedes the tongue from-dis- 
charging (quo minus fungatur) its office, so moderate 
(modesty) seems to become an orator, and is delivered to 
(their) disciples by rhetoricians as-something-peculiar-to- 
their-art {quasi artis stub proprium quiddam)* Cicero indeed 
denies that an orator pleases him, who, in commencing (exor^ 
dienda) a speech, may not be-somewhat-confused (aliquantum 
perturbetur) ; moreover {aiitem) he confesses that he him- 
self never came-forward (accessisse) to-speak (ad dicendum) 
without-trembling (quin contremisceret) in (his) whole mind. 
Which reverence, due to a great assembly, (he) who uses in 
speaking, it is scarcely possible but that (quin) he should 
conciliate the feelings of his hearers to benevolence. As 
the bravest (fortissimus quisque) at such a time seems timid, 
so the most cowardly (seems) impudent. 
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XL. 

Nothiug trulj can be more pleasant than praise void (eX' 
peri) of flattery, which certainly Germanicus enjoyed {potUus 
est), when in the night before a battle, as we read in {apud) 
Tacitus, having thought (raius) that-the-feelings (animos) of 
the legions (were) to-be-tried (explorandos), he listened-to 
{exciperet) the conversation of the soldiers in-secret (exocculto) 
and enjoyed the fame of himself: while this (one praised) 
the nobility and grace of the general, another (ille) his 
affability (camitatem) and virtue, most praised his knowledge 
of the military art (rei) and success {felicitatern) without- 
hypocrisy-and-deceit (jsinefuco etfallaciis). Whose {cujus- 
nam) breast in such an article of glory would not have been 
carried-away {abreptum) with the full tide of joy ? to whom 
would it not have been for a spur and incentive to-pursue-the- 
same-steps (adeisdem vestigiis insistendum) by which he was 
now tasting (deliharei) a pleasure in human affairs the highest 
and most-pure (integerrimam) ? 

XLI. 

To most virtues opportunities (tempora) are wanting in 
which they-may-exert (exserant) themselves in acting. Every- 
virtue-has-need-of (cuique virtuH opus est) its own time and 
place, every one its own end and fit conjuncture-of-circum- 
stances (rerum juncturd)^ that it may be rightly exercised. 
Narrow circumstances obscure (officiunt) liberality and mu* 
nificencet When the Christian faith flourishes, the patience 
and fortitude of the martyr and confessor lie hid. Of virtues 
some (sunt qtue) in prosperity, some in adversity only are- 
beheld (conspiciantur) ; others are private, others public. 
But that supreme Ruler of the universe sees everything-that- 
is-good (^optima qucBquce) although obscure, and-not-only 
(nee solum) what we may do, but also what we may wish to 
do, He-regards (spectat). In all things either (vel) which may 
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be done, or which may be able to be done, how we-may- 
behave {geramus) ourselves, or may be about to behave, He 
observes. 



XLIL 

In the novelty no less than the variety of (his) characters 
among all poets Homer far excels (eminet), A-hero-who- 
has-lived-through-three-generations {virum ter csvofunctum) 
and been-intimately-acquainted-with (familiariter usum) 
Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and ancient heroes, he-has- 
introduced-among {immiscuit) Greek princes. That I may 
omit others bearing {phtinentes) their parts in the poem, and 
themselves begotten of gods ; also {necnon) the Trojan leader, 
venerable in years, the parent of so many kings and heroes, 
he-who-is-the-chief-actor {qui primas agit\ is born of a god- 
dess. In these characters introduced (inductis) by Homer, 
there-is-a-certain-dignity (nescio qucB dignitds inest) joined 
with novelty and to epic verse most-suitably {quam aptissime) 
adapted. Yet the same, lest variety should be wanting, has 
depicted a Vulcan among the gods, among mortals a Ther- 
sites, both acting the buffoon. 

XLIII. 
Augustus so lived (versabatur) among his friends, as if 
courting-favour (gratiam aucvpans) in his own palace (auld). 
When to candour of mind and affability power within-the- 
memory-of-man {post homines natos) the highest Had been 
added, it-was-impossible-but-that {non fieri potuit quin) he 
should be very agreeable to that set (ccetui) of illustrious 
men, whose views {consilia), ambition being* dismissed (re- 
legatd), were-looking-to (spectabant) something higher, than 
that they should wish to become partakers of empire and 
not of mutual conversation {consuetudinis). A certain 
agreement of studies and wishes, as to all of the same rank 
{(generis)^ so to this society, was the bond of concord ; nor did 
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the prince himself, unless on-accounUof {oh) those qualifica- 
tions {dotes) of mind or genius which might please or profit 
his friends, assume pride to himself. 



XLIV. 

That I-may>bring (perducam) to an end this discourse 
concerning death, an opinion long adopted (usurpaiam) by 
mankind, and much commended, I will mention ; which, 
since it is so common and universal {vulgata), may perhaps 
present (pra seferat) less novelty ; yet it has more authority 
because it seems to-fall-in-with(ca£2eretn, with ace.) the com- 
mon sense of men. Lastly, to every (one) it ought to come into 
(his) mind^ that an-inn-for-lodging (commora^Mft deversorium), 
not a-residence-for-dwelling-in (hahitandi domicilium), has 
been prepared ; and that-attention-must-rather-be-paid-to- 
the-condition (rationem potius esse habendam conditionis) 
every moment approaching and for ever fixed (rata) and 
permanent (mansuris). Thus-to-be-disposed (ita animo esse 
affectum) is the one thing which may be able to appease in- 
veterate hatred, calm {sedare) grasping (improbam) avarice, 
and extinguish cruel {immanem) ambition. 

XLV. 

The medal which Queen Elizabeth caused-to-'be-struck 
{excudendum curavit), by which a wonderful thing, the de- 
struction of a fleet invincible, as they-boasted (prcBdicahant)^ 
she might hand. down to memory, seems to me exceedingly- 
to-be-approved (magnopere probandum). It-is-admitted 
{constat) among all, that the Spanish king and other ene- 
mies of that most illustrious princess, that-they-might-dero- 
gate-from-her-praise {ut illi laudem derogarent), to the 
violence of storms, not to the valour of the English, referred- 
the-ruin-of-the-fleet {naves projfiigatas retulisse), But-so-far- 
from {tantum autem abfuit ut) the queen judging honour on-* 
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that-account (ideo) diminished to herself, she-considered- 
it-even-most-beautiful (ut vel pulcherrimum duceret) that the 
Deity should have stood so openly on^her-side (a suis 
parHbus) ; wherefore in the medal reversed (obverso)^ as-well 
{quum) a fleet beaten {afflictam) by a storm, and dashing- 
together {collisam\ as (turn) these pious words she also had- 
inscribed {irucribenda curavit)^ 

AFFLAVIT DBUS ET DISSIPAMTUR I 

XLVI. 

The Spartans, although-they-were-of-this-spirit (guum hoc 
essent animo), yet thought that the ends proposed by me 
were-to-be-exceeded (egrediendos). Among them, not even 
to the father, was it lawful to educate (his) children accord- 
ing-to-his-fancy {ad arhitrium suum)* (When) seven years 
old, they-were-each-listed-into-separate-companies (singndi 
in singulas classes sunt redactf), and handed over to public 
discipline. Old men, when they had sown quarrels and 
disputes, that having-seen (con^icaH) how they would behave, 
they might, as it were, augur the genius of each, to the re- 
public, without-regard-tb-their-quality (nulla generis ratione 
habitd), they-devoted-them (addicebant). Hence it came to 
pass that Sparta soon ruled over Greece, and through the 
whole world flourished in the glory of civil and military 
discipline. 

XLVII. 

From that which is related in (apud) Tully, after-Pompey 
(Pompeio auctore)^ it is well understood how pleasantly 
(Jepidi) those wise (men) of-old-times (prisci) could alle- 
viate the evils of life by reason and philosophy. Pompey, 
when he had come to Rhodes, was wishing to visit the most 
noble philosopher Posidonius. When he saw (him) on-his- 
sick-bed (cubantem), he said that-he-was-vexed {se moleste 
ferre) because he was not able to hear him ; but he said 
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(inquit), You in truth are able ; and immediately he began 
to handle a point {locum) of stoic philosophy, in which it is 
denied that pain is an evil. During the discussion {inter 
disputandum) when he was bitterly pricked by the disease, 
smiling he-kept-crying-out (clamabafjy "Thou doest nothing, 
O pain ; however troublesome thou mayest be, I will never 
confess that thou art an evil." 



XLVIIL 

Tortures, wounds, deaths, and most grievous accidents of 
that kind (when) reading we are affected by^a-certain-plea- 
sure (nescio qud dulcedine) ; not but-that {quin) we expe- 
rience pain from the sad narration, but because ourselves 
with the afflicted we silently compare. For so our-own 
(nostram ipsorum) condition rightly to estimate, and (our) 
good fortune exempt (Jmmunem) from like calamity to-value- 
highly (magni pendere), we are taught. Yet that pleasure 
we least perceive, if-any-one {si quern) in torments^ which can 
be described {depingi) in words^ actually {revera) labouring 
we behold ; for (our) senses being too much oppressed and 
weighed down by the sight, we-are-not-at-leisure {non 
vacamus) for thinking of ourselves. 



XLIX. 

(He) who believes that help is at hand to himself, and that- 
he-acts (se rem gerere) in the sight of a friend, often labours 
beyond-hiS'Strength {plus quam pro viribus suis\ and shows 
excellent deeds, by him who may-be-void-of {careat) that 
confidence by-no-means-to-bcattained {minime assequenda). 
What ? that ( Quid? quod) I might be able to bring forward 
from-history {ex Uteris) leaders who, relying on the protection 
of an unseen helper, have exhorted not only their own soldiers 
that they should exercise their strength, but also themselves 
have-put-forth {ediderint) deeds greater than (those) which, 
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destitute-of-this-confidence (Jidcfidudddeatituti), they-woald- 
have-been-likely-to-dare (ausuri fuissent), And-I-also- 
maintaiu (atqtie idem ego contendo) that, from confidence of 
that kind in the supreme deity, patience, hope, cheerfulness, 
and other affections of the mind by which inevitable pains 
are lessened, are-accustomed-to-appear (existere sokre), 

L. 

To ^neas, in (apud) Virgil, wandering in a wood, and 
ignorant where-he-had-landed {^^quas vento acceaserit oras "}, 
a virgin, wearing the habit of a huntress, accosted -him (jsese 
tulit obvia). To whom asking, whether (numqtuzm) he 
might have seen any (woman) in a similar dress passing 
in-that-direction (iliac), or (an) otherwise, after the manner 
of a huntress, occupied ? the hero, having admired (her) 
very beautiful appearance, answered that he had seen no one 
of-that-kind (isHusmodi), but that he knew that (she) her- 
self was a goddess, and asked that she would guide (him), 
ignorant of the places. (Her) form at first sight seemed 
more-than-mortal (ultra mortalem) ; but although certainly 
a goddess, in-reality (revera) as the poet feigns, she became 
known-as (patuit) Venus, only by (her) gait (incessu). 

LI. 

The letter in which Horace recommends his friend to 
Claudius Nero, shall close this discourse (sermonem). In 
that he afiirms that he seeks a favour unwillingly (invitum) ; 
why he should be unwilling to-be-wanting-in^his-duty (officio 
deesse) he clearly sets forth, and shows (edocei) that the 
demands being granted would be of service to-the- very- 
person (ipsi) whom he asks. Thus to equity and humanity 
attention-is-paid (consulitur) ; so, moreover, it is effected 
that the-petitioner-cannot-with-justice-be-denied (petenHjure 
denegari non possit), nor-otherwise-must-any-one-ask (ne* 
que aliter cuiquam est petendum). When I was hoping that 
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(^fare ut) the authority of Horace, who well understood how- 
to-live-with-great-»men (qtto pacta cum procerihus vivatur)f 
would both (quum) increase facility to-Ieading-men (^prin* 
cipibus), and also (turn) add {afferret) confidence to the un- 
worthy, this epistle I-have-translated {Anglice reddendam 
putabam). 

LII. 

When we contemplate the Jews dispersed and wandering 
through all nations, we wonder indeed, yet why it should be 
so, we can bring forward a probable reason. While they 
were in sight of the temple and the holy city, they were 
always prone to seditions and tumults; and for no other 
reason they were often exiled (exulabant) from their old 
seats in the promised land. When they-had-settled (conse- 
dissent) in other places^ they-were-very-often-turned-out 
{solum scepenumero verterunt) ; from which cause outcasts 
and dispersed, they were compelled to seek a living in-any- 
part-of-the-world {ubivis gentium). Moreover the whole 
people at this day exercises a vagrant mercantile-profession 
{mercaturam\ since-to-it (quippe cui), excluded from lands 
and public offices (muneribus), there is scarcely anywhere a 
place of-resting (consistendi), 

LIJI. 

Many indeed and famous-things (prceclard) concerning 
Cato we have received ; but nothing is more admirable than 
what is related by Plutarch. When a certain advocate was- 
pleading {ageret) the cause of a client before (apud) the 
praetor, and was-bringing-forward {proferret) one witness, 
instead-of-two-according-to-law {cum duos ex lege deberet)^ 
yet asserted {confifTnaret) that he was of the highest inte- 
grity (probitatis)f the praetor said, that he would not admit 
even Cato, (as) a single (unicum) witness, when the law 
demanded two. Which speech {vox) of (a person) ad- 
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ministering-justice (Judicia exercentis) is for six hundred 
examples to demoDstrate the fame of innocence^ in which he 
was flourishing among his equals. 

LIV. 

As to-prosperity (rebus secundis) calamities, so to adversity 
are intermingled benefits (commoda). Let-them-see-whoever 
{viderint si qui) in wealth and power may have flourished, 
whether to4he-goads (stimulis) of envy and ambition they 
may have been subject Let the poorer see, whether they- 
may-have-been- with out (cartierint) the sweetness of an equal 
and contented mind. Grant (fac) that pains may torment 
the body, friends may become unfaithful, and the fairest 
actions be turned into-the-worse (in deterius); yet for-a- 
reward (in mercedem) of patience, to a mind long oppressed 
with these evils, internal consolation will be present. The 
evils which hang over life are like to rocks which, beheld 
far ofl*, seem rugged and barren, yet to (those) looking on 
(them) nearer, they exhibit grassy places and refreshing 
(irrigtws) springs to gladden (ketificandum) the harsh 
(deformem) countenance of nature. 

LV. 

When we at-this-day-retrace (hodie repetimus) the history 
of kings, magistrates, or commanders, they seem stripped 
(exiUi) of external ornaments (insignihus) formerly held in 
such great admiration ; and the men themselves in-proportion- 
to (pro) virtues or vices we-value-at-much-or-little (tncigni 
vel parvi pendimus), A philosopher wise, magnanimous, 
disinterested (continentem), although born in-a-mean-station 
(At<mt7£ ibco) many-ages-afterwards (mulds post s€Bctdis)y we- 
look-up-to (suspicimus) with greater veneration than the 
highest lords of the earth. But if the life of-any-one (cu/us- 
libet) lying hid in obscurity, yet living agreeably (congru^ 
enter) to nature and virtue, were laid open, nothing would 
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seem to-prevent-us-from (ohstare quo mivms) tLinking such 
an ODeto-be-put'On-a-Ievel-even-with-the-most-illustriou8 {yel 
clarissimis (squandum), 

LVI. 

Of (ex) all the Latin historians the-most-elegant (pma^ 
tissimus) and the most polished relates that the republic, 
in his time, when fierce nations and mightj states (populi) 
had been subdued by the force of the Romans, had-been- 
sunk (submersam esse) into two vices the most opposite, 
luxury and avarice ; and the same describes Catiline as 
covetous of another'ft (wealth), lavish of his own. Nor 
yet does this regard (spectat) a republic alone flourishing in 
wealth and power, but, also, all states luxuriating in ease 
and prosperity. For in-such (his) times, men contend among 
themselves in pomp (fastu) and splendour ; and when there 
is no external terror, they-indulge-tbemselves-in-luxuries-as- 
much-as-possible (voluptates sibi, quam maxime possunty in^ 
dulgent) ; whence, as-is-natural (utfit)^ avarice is produced, 
and a blind desire of riches. 

LVII. 

To me, indeed, no part of life seems more-impertinent 
(ineptior)f than to console the grief of another; which 
(part), since-I -think (quiputem) your sorrow to be praised, 
I am scarcely about to undertake. What-principles (qtue 
primordia) of virtues by that excellent man, whom you 
regret, you have been taught, those with-reason {jure) have 
effected that you, who-have-just-reached-manhood (qui ex 
ephebis jam excesseris), may be able to-derive (percipere) 
not even the least consolation from-possessing-a-fortune (ex 
censu potiundo), I do not doubt but that his memory by 
a temperate use of (his) goods you-will-honour (prosecuturus 
sis ) ; neither would you more shun (refugias) to-triumph- 
over-his-tomb (ejtis busto insultare) than to squander in 
luxury, lust and debauchery (nequitiam) property (res) 
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obtained by him with such great industry, prudence, wis* 
dom. In this way you will most truly show your regret, 
and relieve the grief of others. By your grief, indeed, not 
to recall your father, . but by your conduct (mortdus) to 
bring him back to (his) friends as it were living again it 
will be lawful. 

LVIII. 

None, in the judgment of the vulgar, excel others, except 
(nm) those who may take care to profit men ; and on them, 
according-as {protU) occasions and means (rcUionei) may-al- 
low {ferant)^ they may delight sincere^ (ex animo) to-confer 
(deferre) benefits of-some-kind-or-other (quanhdacunqtie). 
(Those) who are eminent in genius and rank (Joco)y they (it) 
to the human race much assistance and much zeal (attidium) 
ought to-exert (navare)^ lest those highest advantages (bona) 
may turn into misfortunes, and it would have been better 
to-lurk (deUtescere) in shade and retirement. But if to any 
one as-well (quum) opportunity as (turn) inclination may- 
have-falleB-to-the-lot (contigerit), in him the highest virtue 
is wont to-show-itself (exsistere) ; whence the sight (acies) of 
the mind is so dazzled (pr(BStringitur)y that those things 
which from an inferior place we may be able to do, we-hold- 
in-contempt (despectm haheamusy 

LIX. 

Camillus enjoys a calm and quiet old age, in which desires 
serve, reason commands. (His) last day not only with a 
patient, but even with a willing mind he expects ; moreover 
the son fears to succeed to his father's wealth, lest to him- 
self either indolent {inerH) or unworthy they should seem 
to-have-fallen (conHgisse). Add-to-this-that {hue accedity 
qtiod) the-father-is-persuaded {patri sit persuasum) that he 
will leave a friend to the children of (his) friends, a liberal 
{benignum) patron to (his) clients, an agreeable (comem) 
companion to (his) acquaintance {familiaribus); and that 
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by the morals of (his) son his-own (suam ipsius) memory 
will often be-recalled {revocatum iri)^ not regretted. (By) 
which commerce (consuetudine) they are so bound, that to 
the father it is by no means necessary to exhort the son in 
words, that he should cherish any one with love, when-he- 
is-dead {se tnortuo); since he knows, even if he himself 
should not advise, that his wish is sufficient to conciliate 
the good will of the young man. 

LX. 

Indolence, as a languid stream, undermines {subducit) the 
foundations of every • virtue. It-is-certainly-to-be-desired 
(optaridum sane est) that a sharper assault {impetus) of vices 
should rule over us, rather than this rust of mind, by which 
the-whole-of {tola) life is imbued and tainted (inficitur). 
Whether by a perpetual calm of the sea or by a sudden 
tempest you»may-be-troubled (Jabores) matters-little {parum 
refert); nor do virtues even (vel) six hundred implanted 
{insitis) in (our) minds profit any-thing {quicqtuim) unless 
strength be present to exercise them. As death levels 
{(sqiuit) all, so this image of death, this slumber of the mind, 
causes that there-is-no-difference-at-all (nihil omnino intersit) 
between the highest and the lowest genius. Nay (quidf 
qudd)y a faculty of doing noble (things) hidden within is 
equally useless as (aique) a heap of gold to-the-owner 
{domino) who is ignorant of (its) use. 

LXI.* 

Begin with the relative: cujtis generis Atticus, &c. 

one of the best — Rome: princeps ille, quotquot Romas 
vixerunt, bonorum omnium. 

when he saw — liberty : cum uniuscuj usque consilia seque 
subvertendse esse libertatis videret. 

declared: indictus. 

* In the remaining Exercises, the snggestions for translation will be 
confined to words, phrases, and occasionally clauses and sentences. 
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he was himself — general: ipse apud SuUam plurimiiiD 
poterat, et semper erat ex iDtimis. 

he maintained the same conduct : neque aliud — agebat. 

after the death of Cmsar : post Caesarem mortuum. 

when thai party seemed ruined: cujus partes ad incitas 
erant redactae. 

LXII. 

rulers : qui rerum potiuntur. 

they should take — that : prsecipue cavendum est^ ne. 

whose life, Sfc. : de cujus vita et moribus quaeratur. 

who is capable of Sfc. i cui infame inquisitoris munus 
nullam injicit religionem, isti parum est fidendum. 

he can have, Sfc, : invert the clauses : the secret informer 
(indicem), who affords to the accused (reo) no opportunity 
(facultatem) of clearing himself, neither honour {Jides^ nor 
conscience will-check (retardabit) ; since he will be, &c. 
(quippe cui curce erit gratiora quam veriora deferre). 

there tmll be no occasion for him: nullo in numero erit. 

to inflame : invidise materiem captare ex, &c. 

aggravates — indifferent: malum in pejus, bonum in 
malum vertat, ex medio denique crimen confingat. 

LXIII. 

Invert the order: quod Deus animum ccelesti natura 
prsBditum tantssque felicitatis capacem fecerit, maximo est 
argumento, &c. 

' He would never have made, Sjc, : express interrogatively : 
quis credat Deum tot tantasque facultates hominibus fnistra 
insevisse? &c. 

It is very manifest, Sfc, : plane constat, nos ad gaudia 
infinita et voluptates huic vitse negatas intus esse formates 
et constitutos. 

to disappoint : irritum facere. 

and make — punishment: render thus: "nor make the 
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faculties of the mind to-be-the-instruments-of (inservire 
with dat.) pain and punishment rather than happiness and 
rewards." 

LXIV. 

Begin with the gerundive construction : '* ad animum mala 
prsesagientem et metu perculsum confirmandum." 

disposes — futurity : rerum eventus dirigit et gubernat 

the whole thread — eternity : totum mese vitas ordinem^ 
non solum praeteritae, sed etiam in seternum duraturae. 

when I lay me down to sleep : discubiturus. 

/ will look — advantage: ab illo opem petam, qui, ut 
confido, ea {sc* mala) est vel aversurus, vel in bona con- 
versurus. 

/ am not all solicitous : minime me solicitum habet. 

beeause, S^c, : illius enim cognitionem certe non fallit, qui 
mihi procul dubio adjumento aderit et solatio. 

LXV. 

a country Sunday: dies Dominica rure celebrata. 

and think — mankind: nee dubito quin septima quaeque 
dies vel humanis legibus sacrata feros cult us hominum optime 
formatura sit atque excultura. 

into a kind — barbarians : in feritatem atque immanitatem. 

were there not — time : nisi tempus statutum crebris vicibus 
rediret. 

to converse on different subjects : sermones inter se varies 
serere. 

Sunday — week: dies ilia sacra praecedentium aeruginem 
absterget 

it puts both the sexes-^forms : utrique sexui causam praebet 
cur speciem quam lepidissimam prae se ferat. 

to give them a figure^ ^c» : oculos in se converters 

LXVI. 
It is certain^ Sfc, : Ad fruendum vita et salute propria et 
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perpetua plane constat sequum animum, non autem volupta- 
tern opus esse. 

to he overjoyed — fortune: bonis rebus immodice Istari. 

to be dejected — distress: arduis frangi. 

laughter — in the other: illam sortem risus, banc fletus 
ceque dedecet. 

we should not — occasion: ne speremus fore ut gaudio 
nunquam non ge^tiamus. 

to make it enjoyment: voluptatem ducere* 

impertinent mirth : levitas inepta. 

without — described: nisi mentem vere temperatam omni- 
bus voluptatibus potiorem et sensu magis quam verbis asse- 
quendam nobis ^ius adsumserimus. 

to have a mean opinion : nullam rationem habere. 

LXVII. 

a circulation — actions : rernm levissimarum constans ordo. 
' the circle returns : orbis revolvitur. 

we throw ourselves, Sfc. : vecordia oppressi inter somnia 
vana, cogitationes suspensas, imagines inanes in lectum nos 
conjicimus. 

our reason lies asleep by us : ratio nobiscum obdormiscit. 

and we are for the timcy Sfc, : et tantisper a pecudibus 
quae stabulis aut agris pernoctant minime distamus. 

capacities: facultates. 

let us be — world : in alterum mundum audentes simus. 

worth our thoughts and passions : quod cogitationes aut 
cupiditates nostras digne exerceat. 

if we should be disappointed : qudd si spes nos fefellerit. 

if we succeed : sin nobis successerit 

LXVIII. 

to heep the possession of true glory : ad veram gloriam 
obtinendam. 

opposers : obtrectatores. 
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to preserve : incolumem tueri. 
to pursue: aucupari. 

to diminish his value : illius ex dignitate deminuere. 
independent of its favour : ejus gratia omissa. 
that it is the highest, SfC, : nihil esse altius quo humana 
natura enitatur et contendat 

to say — well: tuas ipsius laudes tecum recognoscere. 
to hear — glorious : ab universis optime audire. 

LXIX. 

The wisest and best of men : optimus quisque et sapien- 
tissimus. 

as it is ordained by law : secundum legem. 

for that — precept : ut id verissimd interpretemur : in- 
troduce parenthetically. 

doubtless — country : nimirum ut patrios cultus religios^ 
observaret or coleret 

whom — perfection: quern omnibus numeris absolutum 
exhibet. 

when — approaching : moribundum. 

LXX. 

He is — among men: infelix est, qui vulgi admirationem 
aut plausus vulgares captat. 

should be — this hind : ambitionem hujuscemodi terminare 
debet. 

a man of spirit : fortis. 

and like — deserves: nee plausus, quos mens respuerit, 
accipere velit. 

besides which : hue accedit, quod. 

the satirist — yourself: ad rem appositasunt Satirici verba 
populares strepitus perstringentis, '*tollat sua munera cerdo,* 
Tecum habita." — Persius. 

LXXI. 

which is so difficult — preserve: quod cum sit difficile, 

turn imprimis est necessarium. 

F 
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you may please to consider : in mentem tibi venlat. 

because — opinion : qui a te dissentiat. 

the interests : begin with the relative : quibus non eadem 
sunt studia. 

education — knowledge .* disciplinse et intelligentise ratio. 

and he has — with him: et cur tu illi potius quam ille tibi 
succenseat ? 

sometimes — cool : ut ira tamen aliquando defervescat. 

had you had all the biassesy S^c. : si ad eadem quae adver- 
sarius, educatione vel commodo ductus, inclinares ? 

but if — alone : quod si id solum agis, ut victoris laudem 
reportes. 

to make a false step : offendere. 

to give an advantage : latus praebere. 

to fall into a passion : ira excandescere. 

LXXIL 

meeting : obviam factus. 

going to his devotions : Deos precaturo. 

with great seriousness and attention : graviiis et attentiiis. 

that he had reason — occasion : cum non sine causa tali 
tempore cogitabundum esse. 

which the Gods — petitions : quae Dii faciles ipsis optanti- 
bus concederent. 

but when he prays — detriment: verum etiam si quis quod 
bonum vel malum fore crederet id precibus peteret vel aver- 
teret. 

since most men are blinded\ S^c. : render : " being blinded 
(cceci) &c. are unable to distinguish {dignoscere^^ &c. 

LXXIII. 

there may be some danger^ Sfc.i ne ignavia et desidift 
turpi ter obtorpescat. 

his desires, ^c, : se ad muscas captandas convertisse. 
active — youth: qui juvenili ardore vigent. 
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If they debar -^ downwards : qui ab excelsis declinant, 
bumilia petent. 

Thus — higher : Don secus ac si summa virgulta amputes, 
Deque altius luxuriare sinas. 

will quickly — bottom: ab ima stirpe se cito subjiciet. 

LXXIV. 

Begin thus : I well remember to have read (bene memini 
me leyere)y &c^ yet in what time or where it happened (ubi 
acciderit') has quite escaped me (omnino excidit). When the 
women, &c. 

melancholy : atra bile. 

which disposed, S^c. : ut mortem sibi ipsse consciscerent. 

(ifter having tried — among them: remediis malo ingrave- 
scenti frustra adhibitis. 

This edict — so common : ita rei crebrescenti statim 
occurritur. 

We may see — despair: Hinc constat, quam nulla sit 
vis insanise et desperationis prse muliebri pudicitid. 

LXXV. 

looks after — necessaries: id sedulo agit, ut sibi rerum 
suppetat usus. 

this point — satisfied: quo nisi fuerit potitus, animo esse 
quieto nequit. 

ff this — amusements : voti autem compotes facti, volup- 
tatibus et ludicris inservimus. 

these — knowledge : hinc omnis scientia ortum refert. 

seeing the happiness — one another: fructu ex literis et 
doctorum sermonibus percepto. 

to surpass : praecurrere. 

and as most — neither of them: quorum ab utroque cum 
tyranni plane abhorreant. 

they are overrun : stipantur. 

F 2 
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LXXVI. 

to rail at : invehi. 

all men — of it: omnes, quotquot vivimus, peccamus. 

to lay a greater value than we ought : plus aequo tribuere. 

It is here — language : apud nos quidem in sermonem 
quotidianum cessit. 

persons of condition : fortunse filios. 

to exert, Sfc, : nullas non virtutes praestare. 

and if we mean, Sfc, : render thus : ** The name therefore 
of a fortunate or generous (man) is worthy of veneration, 
if it hath been applied to any one (si quern attigerit) show- 
ing himself, &c. 

but when wealthy Sfc. : opes vero non nisi in pompam et 
luxum impendisse longe abest ut diviti vel honorem vel 
observantiam arroget. 

LXXVII. 

Begin thus : " Of a noble mind, as it seems to me, he 
affords the noblest (gudm clarissimum) example, who endued 
with the highest qualities {dotibus) so behaves (ita se gerit) 
as if he were by no means conscious to himself that he 
excels other men." 

Or to say it otherwise : vel, quod idem valet. 

whatever endowments he may liave : utcunque fuerit vir- 
tutibus ornatus. 

to value himself Sfc. : nuUis se jactare, nisi quae cuivis 
contingere potuerint. 

to think valuable : magni facere. 

only as they contribute, S^c, : quatenus his virtutibus ser- 
viant 

Such a man — service : Quid refert ipsum sapientem esse 
vel fortem, nisi aliis prodesse studeat ? 

to affect the applauses and addresses of a multitude : po- 
pularem auram captare. 
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LXXVIII. 

An agreement and kind correspondence : jucunda con- 
suetudine et commercio frui. 

from the practice of the world: ex usu quotidiano. 

for how can we suppose^ ^c. : unde enim fit ut homines 
ex industria (or dedita opera) sese vexent? 

what can engage — occasion ? quo pacto usuvenit ut 
invidiam sibi levissim^ quaque occasione conflent ? 

there are people, Sfc, : sunt profecto qui rixis gaudeant« 

fevds and animosities : jurgia et simultates. 

no one gives — share of it : alter alterum molesti^ afficere 
nequitj quin ipse aliqu^ ex parte doleat. 

LXXIX. 

And withal exceeding poor : idemque pauperrimus. 

some riches : aliquantum divitiarum. 

consults the oracle, SfC,i turn thus: << having consulted 
{scitatvi) the oracle, is commanded to follow," &c. 

the person — sordid man: forte obvius fit csecus quidam 
et visu sordidus. 

from place to place : hue et illuc. 

he at last found : tandem — comperit. 

Of soon as he came of age: ut primum ex ephebis exces- 
sisset. 

considering — resolution: qui mala ab hoc proposito even- 
tura videret. 

in the blind condition : cse^cum, ita ut erat 

LXXX. 

We cannot — uncharitableness : nulla in re iniquiores 
sumus. 

it aggravates, S^c. : turn thus : " the grief of the afflicted 
(man) thinking himself to be obnoxious to divine vengeance 
(vindictce) is increased." 

in so dreadful a light : mente tam aversa. 

V 3 
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this humour — religion : qui de bumanis casibus tarn per- 
verse judicant, de religione ipsa toto ccelo errant ; quippe 

QU8S, &c. 



qu8s, &c. 

and puts — befalls them: et uniuscuj usque sortem quam 
benignissime iotuetur. 

people — engaged in : tristes et maligni^ in quocunque 
vitse statu fuerint versati. 



natural tincture of mind : indolem. 



LXXXI. 

to entertain ourselves — making : ea, quae ipsi fecerimus, 
prospicere. 

amusements — soul of man : hac amoenitate captns animus 
pur^ tranquillatur, et irrequietis perturbationibus liberatur. 

besides — contemplations : quin ipse ultro bona meditatur 
et digna contemplatur. 

Epicurus — scene: quid, quod Epicuro ipsi voluptatem,qu8e 
extra hos esset, nullam esse placuit ? 

Every reader^ Sfc, : Quid memorem Homerum, &c ; quis 
nescit quanto studio banc rem attigerint? 

LXXXII. 

Aurelia — country life: Aureliae, quam vis claro genere 
ortas, cordi est, in ruris otia recedere. 

in her own walks and gardens : in bortis suis. 

bosom friend and companion : fidus secessiis comes et 
sodalis. 

tlieg both abound, Sfc, : utrique summa est prudentia, sin- 
gularis virtus, mutua caritas ; nee unquam dulcissimi coUo- 
quii fructu carent. 

their family is under so regular an economy, Sfc. : domus 
ita ad normam dirigitur, ita distributa sunt tempora inter 
colendum, &c. 

thai it looks, Sfc, : ut reipublicsB quasi parvse speciem in- 
tus praebeat 

to go into company : congressus hominum petere. 
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vnth the greater delight : libentii^s. 

not to enjoy it — life : non tarn gaudii quam fastidii causa, 
ut runs delicias quasi de integro repetant. 

bi/ this means they are happy in each other^ ^c. : quocirca 
felicitas eorum ex seipsis pendet; eos liberi amore, servi 
culttt, noti invidia, vel potius admiratioDe prosequuntur. 

LXXXIII. 

began the world with smaU estates : ab ineunte aetate tenui 
eraut censu. 

good sense: consilium, prudentia. 

entered into, S^c, : amicitia non nisi extremo spiritu dirum- 
penda inter eos intercessit. 

at his first setting otU — court: sui juris factus, cum se 
inter aulicos censendum curasset. 

raised — fortune : summas est opes consecutus. 

sought all opportunities^ Sfc. : nullam occasionem pra^ter- 
misit, quin, &c. 

he was not only^ S^c. i Quid ? quod non soltim scientiarum, 
verum etiam eorum, qui eas per totam Europam summa laude 
profiterentur, cognitionem habuit? 

the interests of^ its princes, Sfc. : quid principes cogitarent, 
qui mores, quae artes aulse convenirent. 

and could scarce meet, Sfc» : neque uUius, paulo illustrioris, 
nomen in publicis libellis legere erat, quocum non locutus 
esset, vel quern non vidisset. 

LXXXIV. 

It ought, therefore, Sfc, : Puerorum igitur animi adhuc in- 
con taminati justitilL et honore maturd sunt imbuendi, ne 
indoles alioqui bona in malum fortasse cedat, et ad turpia et 
indigna declinet. 

to direct — objects: ad digna et expetenda convertere. 

it is fio harm — sail: plenis velis tutd navigare licet. 

If the storms — rise upon us : quod si tempestates adversae 
ingruant 

F 4 
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to make the haven : portum occupare. 

nor fallen, Sfc. : neque adversa nostrd culpa contigisse. 

LXXXV. 

The cast of mind — futurity: prudenti ea est mentis in- 
doles ut futura prospiciat. 

He knows — from him: compertum habet, sortem vel 
miseram vel felieem^ nee quo remotiorem ed minus certam 
se in alter^ vita manere. 

and will be present — very instant: nee dubium habet 
quin eandem quse praesentia vim sint exercitura. 

for this reason '•^nature: propterea id agit ut propria 
natursB felicitate potiatur. 

design of his being : meta vivendi. 

he carries — action : in agendo igitur finem respicit. 

effects of it : quae exinde consequantur. 

LXXXVI. 

wai/ of reasoning : ratio. 

bi/ ready money — bribing : pecunia numerata, vel ambitu, 
ut aiunt. 

this method -— successful : hac via ssepenumero successit. 

a man — philosophy : argumenta ex serario multo magis 
ad persuadendum valent quam e ratione et philosophia de- 
prompta. 

gold — understanding : mirum est ut aurum mentem 
purget. 

Philip, Sfc, : hac ratione Philippus, rex Macedonum, usus 
est, hac superavit : hac fretus, Athenarum sapientiam refu- 
tavit, hac, &c. 

confounded and struck dumb : obstupefecit. 

LXXXVII. 

A certain person — in the ground : cum humum, — nescio 
quis altids defodisset. 
met with — the door : in fores parieti insertas incidit ; quas^ 
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turn cur^ videndi, turn spe thesauros obrutos inveniendi im- 
pulsus, perfregit. 

he was — blaze of light: lumen illico subitum oculos 
praestrinxit 

a very fair vault : cryptam non ita magnam. 

truncheon : baculum (use the abl. absolute). 

than the statue — step: cum statua se levaret, omnino 
arrecta consisteret, et altera pede pralato. 

to break into a thousand pieces : comminuere. 

LXXXVIII. 

The love -^person : clarissimo cuique laudis cupido peni- 
tus est insita. 

and those, S^c, : qua ut quisque maxime incenditur^ ita, 
&c. 

to partake of that particle of the divinity : divinae particu- 
1am aurse hausisse. 

the other part — perfections : merita enim ejus prasdicando 
non minus quam peccata nostra confitendo officium praesta- 
mus debitum. 

it was an excellent^ ^c, : praeclare dictum est, laudes tan- 
tum ab indignis contemni. 

and we have still extant, S^c. : turn thus : '' for who can 
doubt but that the orations of Pliny and Tully» which are 
still extant, those best and greatest princes most willingly 
heard, when," &c. 

the most disinterested persons : alienissimi. 

CtBsar thought, Sfc, : invert : *' When Caesar professed that 
he had lived,*' &c. 

thought — praise: vitam, laudatione sublata, nuUam esse 
censebat 

LXXXIX. 

/ believe^ S^c. : plerique, credo, vitam ingressi, &c. 

when they have made themselves easy : cum res ex sen- 
tentia successerint ; ^' cum sibi sint congesta cibaria." — Hor 
Sat I. 1, 32. 

F 5 
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Our unhappiness is, Sfc: dolendum est tamen, homines 
quominus consilia bona ad exitum perducant, dam secessus 
morte fuerit praecisus, causas usque interserere. 

But among — world: nulli autem vitam difficilius relin- 
quunt. 

Their minds — heni : mentes eorum in lucrum adeo sunt 
intentse, ut alib asgerrim^ convertantur. 

which though — the last : quae ut cuique setati, ita extremae 
apprime conveniunt. 

Horace : Vide Epod. II. 67. 

XC. 

As we rise — set upon : pueritiam ingressi^ crepundia 
quondam amata contemptui habemus. 

when we advance to manhood: cum ex ephebis excesse- 
rimus. 

in proportion — i/outh : quo magis ineuntis setatis temeri- 
tatis et profusion is nos pigeat et pudeat. 

misspent : male collocata. 

will be looked upon — right: anima corpore sejuncta non 
pluris sestimabit. 

follies and toyings : nagas et ineptias. 

vnll he thought — sports : in eadem levitate censebit, atque 
equitare in arundine longa, pugnis proludere, et cetera 
ludicra. 

XCL 

defeats : cladibus. (Use the ablative absolute.) 

sent a message — reason why : oraculum Jovis Ammonis 
scitatum misissent, cur sibi, &c. (Put the following verbs in 
the subj. mood, being the oratio obliqua.) 

erected — and adorned: tot aedes donis opulentissimis or- 
natas struxissent So in the next clause : had instituted 
festivals accompanied (celebrata), &c 

should be less successful: res minus succederent : (on this 
depends the dat. sibi at the beginning.) 
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who fell — particulars — reply: his rebus sibiminime con- 
ferendis : responsum est, &c. 

as this prayer — made it — show : quee vox ut virtutem 
precibus inesse indicat, ita argumento est philosopho vel 
nequissimum, &e. 

regarded as blasphemies : pro impietate haberi* 

xcn. 

77ie truth — to the reader : Historicos quidem legenti, nihil 
magis prodest quam, &c. 

of their behaviour : quomodo se moribundi gesserint. 

/ may also add^ that: hue accedit, quod, &c. 

in so sensible a manner : tantopere. 

the reason I take to be thisy S^c. : nee luirum : cum res pro- 
fecto nulla sit, quae unicuique legentium accidere possit. 

A battle — engaged: Prselio vel triumpho interesse vix mil- 
lesimo cuique contigerit 

but when we see, S^c. : morieutis autem dictis vel factis, &c. 

some time or other : aliquando. 

the generaly ^c. : Imperatoris, magistratiis vel philosophi 
partes quotus est quisque qui sustineat ? 

to resemble : referre. 

XCIII. 

Dionysius — remains: Carceris, a Dionysio tyranno summo 
arti6cio facti, reliquias, &c. 

It was called — real ear : cui, cum plurimis anfractibus et 
labyrinthis verse auris modo instructus esset, nomen auri 
Dionysii est inditum. 

The structure, Sfc, : turn thus : ^< Such (is) was the place, 
that the voice of one whispering as if through a funnel (m- 
fundibulum) placed above, being collected was sent forth." 

state criminals, Sfc. : majestatis reos, vel si quos in se 
prava consilia iniisse suspicaretur. 

where he used — dungeon : quo aure foramini admota, mur- 
mura vel submisse loquentis exciperet 

F 6 
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I 

/ believe — affirm : equidem affirmare {or confirroare) 
ausim. 

XCIV. 

The folly, 8fc, : qiiibus mala humana culparum esse poenas 
videntur, eorum, &c. 

generally — affliction : vix uUa fuerit calamitas. 

To have happeried — vicious man: ad improbum punieD- 
dum immissa. 

of approved — virtue : spectatissimis et sanctissimis. 

There arose, Sfc, : turn into the abl. abs., and so blend the 
next sentence : " and> a storm having arisen, the sailors said, 
&c. ; he pointed out to them, &c." 

that it was a just — on board : non injuria sibi illud acci- 
dere, qui hominem tam impium in navem recepissent. 

in the same distress : aeque laborantes. 

whether — fleet: num etiam in singulis navibus Diagoram 
vehi crederent. 

involved in : obnoxii. 

when we see — suffers : oppressos igitur et afflictos sortem 
humanae naturae pati, non autem peccata luere existimare de« 
bemus. 

xcv. 

quoted: laiidata. 
' may teach — matter : hunc errorem prsecipue fugiendum 
esse monet. 

who by their office — occasion : ii, quos ex officio currum 
ducere oportebat. 

drew the cJiariot : ad jugum accesserunt. Transpose the 
clauses : *' when it was customary {jus esset) that their mother 
should ride (curru vehi) and the persons,'* &c. 

the mother — to men : cujus pietatis mater lastiti^ gestiens, 
a Dea precata est, ut filiis praemium daret, quod maximum 
homini dari posset ; itaque, &c. 

this was such an event --^ account of it: quern quidem ezi- 
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turn, si fratrum contumaciam secutus esset, mirum foret ni 
(juisque scriptor in rem narrando pro pcena accepisset 

XCVI. 

/ cannot amcludej Sfc: sed manum de tabula. Neque- 
tamen prsetermittendum est, Virgilium, &c. 

to touch upon : perstringere. 

whoy though, Sfc. : quae, ut (with the indicative) followed 
by ita in the next clause. 

described as a woman : feminam refert (resembles), 

to make a slaughter : stragem edere. 

A golden bow, Sfc. : Virgil, iEn. xi. 774«.9 ** Aureus ex hu- 
meris sonat arcus," &c. 

wdl'dressed : laut^ ornatum. 

singled out, S^c, : Virgil, 1. c, *^ hunc unum ex omni certa- 
mine pugnee Caeca sequebatur," &c. 

this heedless pursuit : quam csecam consectationem. 

6y a nice-concealed moral : mente bene simulata. 

female hero : virago. 

XCVII. 

of this nature : hujusce rei. 

a great physiognomist : praeclarus quidam, physiognomon 
dictus. 

who had made, S^c, : qui se hominum mores naturasque ex 
forma pemoscere profitebatur. 

thcUthey might — trial: ut quid in sua arte posset experi- 
rentur. 

to carry : deducere. 

and did not knowy Sfc, : nee, cum eum conveniret, sciebat. 

that he had — whole life : omnium, quotquot vixissent. 

upon which : quod cum audivissent 

burst out a laughing : cachinnum sustulerunt. 

that the principles — mistake: hunc errorem artis princi- 
piis^ quominus vera essent, minime obstare. 

which he had discovered : quae in vultu reperisset, subj. 
mood, because in the oratio obliqua. 
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XCVIII. 

moderate in his wishes : modicus votorum. 

doubles^ SfC. : illi omDes vitse voluptates duplo majores 
videntur. 

T7ie air, Sfc. : b^n with the words : quae ceteris sunt com- 
munia, aurae^ tempestates, &c. 

by his exemption — bewitched : illi, utpote illecebris com- 
munibus libero. 

It is not to him, S^e, : cur hie laudetur, ille antepoDatur, 
sua nihil interest ; cum praesto sit ubi secretd ambulet, &c. 

is every maris welUwisher ; nullum non amat. 

can look — himself: res alterius secundas non limis oculis 
aspicit, sed de eo aeque ac de sese bene sperare potest 

as far as prudence will allow ,• ut res patitur. 



XCIX. 

passions: motus. tempers: perturbationes. 

the merit — mankind: famam alterius recentem. 

with the same advatUages : aequo jure. 

are apt — indeserts : laudem alterius sibi, ut indignis, ob- 
jectam putant. 

scandal — action : labem vitae prioris, si quam susceperit 

that they may keep — themselves : ne ipsi gradum inferiorem 
occupare videantur. 

the like — superiors : nee minus in superiores cadit invidia, 
quippe qui, &c. 

think it — merit : se imminutos censeant. 

and will thereforej ^c. : unde fit ut alienam existimationem 
laedere, suae consulere studeant 

C. 

The heathens^ Sfc, : Apud veteres, quorum in mentibus ista 
religio altiiis insederat, si quis arbores, quae in numinis tuteI4 
essent, violasset, summi reus est habitus sacrilegii. 

too violent : nimis coacta« 
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which however — dedicated: vemk prius a Cybele> cui sa- 
cra fuity impetrata. 

The goddess — Jupiter : Dea, quae naves ligno sacrato mi- 
rum in modum fabricatas non posset quin vindicaret, Jovem 
oravit. 

Jupiter would not grant thisy butf Sfc. : quod cum Jupiter 
nollet concedere, &c. 

as many as came safe to Italy : quotquot portus Ausonios 
tenuissent. — Virg. ^n, ix. 98. 

CI. 

laying — iron: cms ferro attritum et in alterum temere 
impositum manu perfricabat. 

to show the indifference — death : qu6d se mortem negligere 
palam ostendere veliet. 

after his usual manner : ut moris erat. 

how constantly — another : ut se invicem exciperent 

to this he added: turn thus: "Moreover that a skilful 
writer of fables, in his opinion {sejudice\ would so join them 
together {conjuncturum esse) that it would be impossible but 
that the one would ever adhere to the other (alter aUeri 
usquequaque adhcsreret)/* 

CII. 

at the same time : eademque. 

to come upon a man : homini obrepere. 

the season — wisest : ut enim setate, ita sapientia progredi 
debebat 

to receive lessening circumstances : extenuari et dilui. 

exclusive of the character^ S^c. : null& patris prudentis, &c., 
famse ratione habitd. 

It may — poverty : hoc tamen se paupertas honesta conso- 
letur. 

incompatible: alienus. 

hills — nature: humanam naturam excelsa et generosa 
suspicientem in humum deprimit 

who is overrun with it : si quem corripuerit. 
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cm. 

by ike use — victory : prout hac victoria usus fuero. 

our personal — fortunes : ut fortuDas feremus, ita de utro- 
que judicabitur. 

enemies shall be spared : inimicis — parcetur. 

be reconciled in private : cum eo in gratiam clam redibo. 

terms: pacta. 

let them — interests : quod amicis, qui rebus meis jam diu 
consuluerunt, acceptum referant. 

will be servile : temporibus inserviret. 

let him wait : nihil moror {sc, Gabinium). 

his virtue — gaining : dignus cujus virtutem conciliem. 

expose himself during a battle : pugnse discrimini occunit. 

CIV. 

during, Sfc. : inter fabulam in reipublicse honorem editam. 

to come for a place : locum petere. 

many of the young gentlemen, S^c, : cui perturbato et quo 
se verteret nescio adolescentes quidam nutu significarunt, si 
venisset ubi ipsi sederent^ se ei esse cessuros. 

bustled : properabat or properare (the historical infini- 
tive). 

the Jest was, Sfc. : ordinibus perjocum refertis eum stantem 
et pudore suffusum toti populo deridendum exhibebant 

the frolic upent round : ita per subsellia luditur (imper- 
sonal). 

boxes: cuneos. 

more virtuous than polite : honestiores quam politiores. 

to a man : ad unum. 

gave a thunder of applause: plausus ingeminarunt. 

CV. 

which he designed him for : quam ipse prsefiniverat 
at that time in the world : tunc temporis. 
multitude: copia. 
to instruct : promovere. 
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had not been siiffunent for his use : panim sufficerent, qui- 
bus uteretur. 

proved a mere blockhead : nil nisi stipitem evasisse. 

who it seems — father : quae, credo, largitatem in patrem 
parsimonia in filium compensabat. 

his own endeavours : suis ipsius viribus. 

CVI. 

which gives — princes: in qua principes alius post alium 
summum obtinent imperium. 

despotic power : infinita potestas. 

but since, S^a cum autem, ut natura est hominum, viz 
decimum quemque hujus generis reperias, in summo sunt 
periculo qui aleam subeant, et reipublidse salutem vel mise- 
riam in unius hominis virtutibus vel vitiis periclitentur. 

looh into, Sfc. : historiam supra dictam perscrutanti. 

how many ^^supportable : quotus est quisque qui vel feren- 
dus videatur. 

But this is not all, S^c, : Quid ? quod honestissimus quisque 
ex privato princeps et sui juris factus, &c. 

abandoned: importunus. 

Give a man, Sfc, : cui impune quaelibet faciendi copiam 
concesseris, ei metum, quo maxime morum probitas nititur, 
subtrahis. 

when in ^possession : rerum potiti. 

have become : exstiterunt. 

CVII. 

as passing — Gods : se Diis recognoscendos exhibentes. 

lets them all drop : omnes in oblivionem abeunt. 

in the most advantageous manner : quam speciosissimd. 

instead of — actions : factorum splendorem negligentes. 

into the proper — exploits: quaenam fuerit cuique seu Vi- 
vendi seu agendi ratio. 

TTie question, S^c. : put thus : ** At last, to M. Aurelius 
answering most prudently, &c., by the votes of the whole as- 
sembly the first place is assigned." 
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CVIII. 

which I think — another world: nee immerito; quibus fu- 
turse vitae vix uUa fides esset. 

which lies open-^^observcttion : ut mihi occulta^ ita supremo 
Numini aperta. 

which naturally — descended: quae illius, in quern coliata 
essent, virtu tern eximiam ostenderent 

form — sriccesses : merita cujusque ex eventu pendunt. 

if I thought — deaths: si nos in hoc gyro tantiim inter ortum 
atque obitum versari putarem. 

sinjce Providence — life : quoniam Deus ipse, nisi in hac 
vita, ei pro virtutibus vicissim referre non posset. 

CIX. 

jpfuJts it — thought: ej usque consilia vehementer perturbat 

to reach after : captare. 

the cravings — sense : motus sibi proprios. 

that we have no faculty — fruition : ut neque facultatibus 
animi neque sensibus corporis percipi possit ; res est cupienda, 
uon autem fruenda. 

For how few ambitious men : quotus enim quisque est am- 
bitiosus, && 

to be eager : exardescere. 

to become known : innotesco. 

there is not — of him : nihil, me judice, Caesarem magis 
commendat 

to make use of: usurpare. 

from the disappointments — in it: cum spes ad irritum 
fuerint redactse. 

btet seldom, Sfc. : raro autem quod gaudio expleti aut con- 
ten ti fuerint, 

ex. 

in a virtuous person : in Optimo quoque. 

to be attended : deduci. 

a virtuous old a^e : senectutem bene moratam. 
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ihcU methinkSi Sfcji ut vix credibile videatur qucLm nullum 
sit invicein benevolentiaB commercium. 

to catch distempers : in morbos incidere. 

so cannot the old man : quod contra nequit senex. 

to pkice — uncertainty : incerta pro certis habere. 

btU the old man — hope: at seni ne sperare quidem licet 

buty alas ! — continuance: quanquam, dii bonl I quid est in 
liominis vita diu ? nihil quidem diuturnum est, in quo est ali- 
quid extremum. 

it is no matter : nee quicquam refert. 

in whatever -^ exit : quocunque actu exierit 

it is thus — sense: sic est vita sapienti. 

to manifest — virtue : ad bene honesteque vivendum. 

provided — end : dummodo usque ad finem ita vixefit 

CXI. 

imaginary: fictus. 

philanthropy or good-nature : human itas vel facilitas. 

instances in his childhood^^life : exempla cum pueridae, 
turn uniuscuj usque SBtatis. 

on his deathbed : moriens. 

as being pleased : sibi gratulans. 

while his soul, Sfc.i cum anima ad Creatorem reditura 
esset. 

should incorporate : in eo esset ut misceretur, 

gives a positive order : impens^ mandat. 

an instance, Sfc. : begin with the latter clause : Quod nisi 
ipse scriptor is fuisset qui sublimia saperet, &c. 

could not have entered, S^c. : ei in mentem venire non po- 
tuisset. 

CcBsar — lights : tarn luculenter sibi oppositi extant. 

CcBsar's character — good-nature: Caesar facilitatis erga 
amicos exhibitae primas partes obtinet. 

character: persona. 

seems most agreeable : optime convenit. 
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A being — himself: qui nullam suis ipsius peccatis veniam 
poscit. 

but he — grains of allowance : cujus autem facta ne op- 
tima quidem labe carent 

forgiving: remissus. 

monstrous characters : monstra et portenta. 

exquisitely ridiculous : ludibrio habendum* 

as that of a rigid, S^c. : quam hominem improbum et infa- 
mem rigidos mores prae se ferentem. 

cxn. 

numberless — foreseen them : casus innumeri, quos neque 
providere, Deque provisos praevenire potuisset. 

it is our comfort : id quod solatio esse debet 

and has in his hands — offending its : cujus injussu nihil 
est quod nos laedat, nihil quod offeddat. 

for deliverance — befall us : ex omnibus, qusecunque acci- 
derint, laboribus et periculis nos liberaturo. 

who considers — Supreme Being : qui sui Numen supre- 
mum nullam rationem habere putat. 

he comforts — welfare : divinarum virtutum, utpote suae 
saluti et utilitati consulentium, in mentem venit. 

he is not sensible '^ Almighty : Omnipotentis ope freto 
vires deesse non videntur. 

and loses -^perfection : et suam ipsius indigentiam infinita 
perfectione plene compensatam sentit. 

CXIII. 

The stage, Sfc. : Quod si theatris bonae leges contigissent, 
voluptates nobilissimae, eaedemque utilissimae, exinde percipi 
possent. 

blessing of life : vitae munus. 

improves the understanding : ingenii facultates excolit. 

engenders thoughts and knowledge : cogitation es subjicit, 
auget scientia. 
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animates : stimulos addit. 

next to stich — asunder : quam societatem quicunque asse- 
cutus fuerit, eorum deinde consuetudine, qui iidem, quod non 
raro obtigit, oblectare^ iidem docere possint, fruatur. 

useful employments — multiply : studia, vitae commodis 
aptissima, nee difHcilia excogitatu, quae animum, &c. 

to lie idle : ignavia torpescere. 

a man — arts : citharoedo — alius sensus accessisse videtur. 

the florist — possessed of them : Quid proferam florum, ar- 
bustorum, hortorum, rerum rusticarum oblectamenta ? qus 
cummagnis opibus conjuncta, non gaudia soliim, sedproprios 
8U0S fructus efferre solent 

btit this — touch upon : quod levitcr tantiim perstriDgain. 
for the employment — hours: quo tempora iguava exci- 
tentur. 

CXIV. 

to take leave of this subject : ut ista relinquamus. 

on the vanity, Sfc, : quam vana et peritura sit terrenarum 
rerum gloria. 

by the force — upon the rest : vi unius ex elementis alterius 
fines perrumpentis. 

all that we admired^ Sfc, : maxima et splendissima quaeque, 
summa olim observantia habita, penitus deleta evanuerunt ; 
alia est totius terrse species, eademque simplex et una. 

great imperial cities : urbes imperiosissimse. 

shew me where they stood : loca velim indices. 

whose domination — earth : cujus imperium olim, hisce 
autem temporibus religio, omnium gentium historise maxi* 
mam partem conficere videtur. 

She laid her foundations deep : fundamentis altis innixa est. 

she glorified — deliciously : fastu elata lautis utebatur 
sumptibus. 

her hour is come : dies prsestituta advenit. 

buried in everlasting oblivion: e memoria hominum ex- 
cidit« 
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are melted as wax before the sun : velut cera soli subjecta 
dissolvuntur. 

that reached their arms : porrectse. 

this huge mass, Sfc, : moles ilia immeDsa ut nubes in im- 
brem diffusa evanescit. 

with his top above the clouds : jugis nubes exsuperans. 

towards the north: Ripsea juga, ad Septentriones ver- 
gentia* 

as the snow upon their heads : non secus ac nives, quibus 
capita obducuntur. 

cxv. 

to reach : in man us tradi. 

to be of concern to any one : attingere. 

to obey the dictates of honour : honori satisfacere. 

to increase : ingraveseo. 

/ am acquainted by my physicians : medici promittunt. 

carries — to tell you: id virium mihi praeter solitum suf- 
ficit, ut hoc tibi confirmare possim. 

that I must part with you : quod a te divelli sit necesse. 

that I have no guilt — retards me: me nullius sceleris, 
nullius levitatis esse consciam. 

the happiness we have lived in together : gaudia praeterita 
et mutua. 

frailty: inconstantia. 

as we know no more : id tantum constet. 

why may we not — imagining : quid impedit, quominiis 
noR, ad dolorem discessus levandum, hkc tamen imagine ob- 
lectemus? 

with whom we walked in innocency : quibuscum mortalem 
eursum sincere confecerimus. 

to go on in my usual work : munia solita peragere. 

be assistant — mind: animi sui contentionibus interesse. 

give me leave to say to you : pace tu& dixerim. 

that I cannot ^gure — employment: mihi ita occupatse 
nihil ad summam felicitatem complendam defuturum esse. 
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to administer — fever : tuos febre languentis oculos sopire. 

guardian angel — pain : tutela, vulnerum et doloris nescia. 

a weaky fearful woman : muliercula timida. 

to warm : iois&t^. 

hut indeed — departure : quo tamen luctu primum mei dis- 
cessiis nuntium accepturus sis, mecum revolventi, pree lan- 
guore, quo nunc opprimor, gravior mihi oboritur dolor quam 
ut sustinere possim. 

/ will not dwell upon this : hoc missum faciam, 

ffty last — for you : spiritu extremo, si apud me ero, tibi 
precabor. 

CXVI. 

have much — c2o with: plus superest quam ut id rectd 
coUocemus. 

has described, Sfc. : inconstantii^m istam atque perversi- 
tatem bominum ad vivum depinxit 

wholly inconsistent : sibi parum constare. 

iliat bears some affinity : in re non prorsus aliena. 

though we : quippe qui (with the subj.). 

Ae minor — retire : Qui nondum ex ephebis excessit, sui 
juris fieri exoptat, deinde sperat fore ut sit in rebus gerendis 
et rem familiarem augendo versandus, mox honore amplifi- 
catusy ut se in otium sit recepturus. 

we are for lengthening — composed .* quisque igitur, iit vi- 
detur, summam vitse perbrevem, partes ejus longiores ; illam 
protrahendam, has prsecidendas esse censet. 

<A€ usurer — quarter-day : quid magis ex voto fceneratori 
accidere posset, quam si nihil esset temporis intercessurum, 
quomini^s trimestre foenus solveretur ? 

the politician would be contented, 8fc, : rei callentis publicse 
parum interesset, tres ipsos annos perdidisse, ut iste, quem 
excogit^rit, rerum status exstiterit. 

would be glad — existence : e vita tollenda censet. 

thus — it does : ex quo intelligi potest, ut citd prolabantur 
anniy eos nobis non invitis citiiis fore prolapsuros. 
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several — hands : diebus singulis singulse sunt horse otiosse. 
travel through time: vitsb spatium decurrimus. 
which — over, Sfc, :' quae propero cursu carpenda putamus, 
ut diversoria hue illuc disposita attingamus. 

CXVII. 

I do not — action : ut illos omittam, qui in rebus gerundis 
contiuuo versantur, de iis quorum animi otio nonnunquam 
obmutescunt, ratio habetur. 

The first is — word: Imprimis virtus, quae est latissima 
vocis significatio, excolenda est. 

the particular — life : virtutum ad humanum genus spec- 
tantium assidua agitatio magis occupatum vel operosissimum 
tenebit quam si negotia gravissima traetare vellet. 

are duties — lives : officia sunt pene quotidiana. 

to mitigate the fierceness of a party : partium nimis studio- 
sos reprimere. 

to do justice to character : famam vindicare. 

to rectify the pr^udiced : prsejudicio abreptos moderari. 

which are all — discretion : quae omnia cum bene tempe- 
rato animo sint consentanea, turn his rect& implicito jucun- 

dissima. 

to be left to ourselves : nobiscum habitare. 

the man — friends : divinae providentiae conscio, utpote 
perpetua amici optimi et carissimi consuetudine fruenti^ ani- 
mus laetus atque hilaris deesse nequit. 

the time — alone : neque tsedium nee solitudinem sentit. 

to he inactive : inertia obtorpescere. 

to step out of the world: se in secessum conferre. 

or on the contrary : sin minus. 

CXVIII. 

it has been — experience : usu compertum est. 
by the exuberance and fecundity : luxuriosissima fecundi- 
tate. 
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concealed — high : id annum provectioremy altioremque 
solem conditse. 

which — luxuriance : quorum quidem violentia sa^pius 
efficit, ut praecox luxuries depereat. 

destroy — life : plantarum vigor adhuc infirmus marcescat. 

unopened: nondum reserati. 

/ am afraid there is hut little hope : vix ausim sperare fore 
ut, &c, 
from the great process of nature: naturs legibus. 

to watch — make : aptam rei tempestatem observent, el 
tempus idoneum non fortuitd consequendum seduld aucu- 
pentur. 

having yet — power before us: quippe qui vires cum ad- 
versario nondum commiserimus. 

the first repulses — prudence : primo repuisi ira vehemen- 
tiore excandescimus, quam ut prudentiae pareamus. 

submits — storm : nee quas difHcultates summis viribus 
expugnandas judieaverit, eas lente subruendas esse statuit. 

before disappointments — projection : spe salva, nee philo- 
sophise prsBeeptis auseultare volumus, et in raanibus posita, 
ut primse causae ita ultimi effectus tempora, stulte credimus ; 
gnavi et industrii, moras quasi ^'timidi commenta animi" ri- 
demus, et quo violentiiis arcum tetenderimus, eo melius sco- 
pum feriendum judicamus. 

CXIX. 

when health •'--'moment: tempus quod instat avid^ arripi- 
musy futurum ad maturandum coepta. et confectis fruendum, 
nimium breve ne semel quidem suspicati. 

but age — remaining : quam diversd autem se res nostrae 
habent in senectute I quo brevius sit spatium aetatis, eo re* 
missius nos gerimus. 

in weak hopes --^ counsel : fortuna fretis, pendentibusque 
animi. 

whether — attainment : sive eo pertinet, quod senes falsas 
expert! nihil curent humanas voluptates. 

G 
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depressed — inactivity : animo frangantur, et inertia ob- 
torpescant. 

a perpetual — sUUe : naturae repugnare huic sevo proprium 
videtur. 

to require : desiderare. 

the torment — desire: illecebris verd voluptatis delinitis, 
otio tantiiin et cupiditatibus importunissimis vacantibus, quid 
gravius esse potest qudm expeetare ? 

the fear — possessing^ it : quo magis res exoptata fuerit, 
eo magis amissam dolemus. 

by frequent — temerity : mala temeritatis ingerendo. 

which we endeavour to seize before our time : praematar^ 
rapta. 

cxx. 

and rarely suspects : nee facile adduci potest ut credat. 

content : fequus animus. 

jollity y hilaritas. 

to be without : carere. 

he fancies — condition : e quolibet fortunse statu fnictus 
esse deeerpendos arbitratur. 

he is inclined — incurred : in eo est animo ut quemqne 
suorum esse malorum auctorem judicet, neque erroribus nee 
rebus male gestis ignoscendum, utpote sponte vel incuria ad- 
missis. 

it is impossible^ Sfc. turn thus : '^ when we listen to a youth, 
generous, &c., it is impossible, but that we should think him 
worthy, &c." 

of a warm inuxyination : ferventi animo. 

because — certain: qui vitse diutumitatem, quae quidem 
accidere possit, in manu sua esse arbitretur. 

provides — desire : ut omni voluptati indulgeat se accingit. 

he is — - diversion : in tempus lusibus et deliciis totus dif- 
fluet. 

to be celebrated — repartees : nee soliim salis facetiarumque 
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levium, verum etiam artium cogitationumque graviorum 
laudes reportabit. 

and finds ^^exceUevice: cunctasque fceminanim dotes illi 
ante omnes eontigisse reperiet, quae suum amorem opibus et 
potentise praeponendum statuerit. 

to engage in business : in negotiis versari. 

to climb — excellence : et cum per merita sua se famd, et 
honoribus omaverit, adjutores suos omnes, juvenilisque vir- 
tutis altores praemiis debitis afficiendos esse censet 

contract his views : rota circumseribere. 

observe ''■^history: pulchritudinem filiarum in annos efflo- 
rescentem, filiorum ardorem rebus a patre gestis accensum 
videbit 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES. 



PART III. 
I. 

I REMEMBER Pericles, in his famous oration at the funeral 
of those Athenian young men who perished in the Samian 
expedition, has a thought very much celebrated by several 
ancient critics, namely, that the loss which the commonwealth 
suffered by the destruction of its youth, was like the loss 
which the year would suffer by the destruction of the spring. 
The prejudice which the public sustains from a wrong edu- 
cation of children, is an evil of the same nature, as it in a 
manner starves posterity, and defrauds our country of those 
persons, who, with due care, might make an eminent figure 
in their respective posts of life. 

II. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever wrote in 
the multitude and variety of his characters. Every god that 
is admitted into his poem, acts a part which would have been 
suitable to no other deity. His princes are as much distin- 
guished by their manners, as by their dominions ; and even 
those among them, whose characters seem wholly made up 
of courage, differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. In short, there is scarce a 
speech or action in the Iliad, which ' the reader may not 
ascribe to the person who speaks or acts, without seeing his 
name at the head of it. 

o 3 
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/ 

ni. 

One meets now and then with persons who are extremely 
learned and knotty in. expounding clear cases. TuUj tells 
us of an author that spent some pages to prove that generab 
could not perform the great enterprises which have made 
them so illustrious, if they had not had men. He asserted 
also, it seems, that a minister at home, no more than a com- 
mander abroad, could do any thing without other men were 
his instruments and assistants. On this occasion he produces 
the example of Themistocles, Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander 
himself, whom he denies to have been capable of effecting 
what they did, except they had been followed by others. It 
is pleasant enough to see such persons contend without op- 
ponents, and triumph without victory. 

IV. 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, on 
the top of which was a little temple dedicated to Apollo. In 
this temple it was usual for despairing lovers to make their 
vows in secret, and afterward to fling themselves from the 
top of the precipice into the se% where they were sometimes 
taken up alive. This place was therefore called the Lover's 
Leap ; and whether or no the fright they had been in, or the 
resolution that could push them to so dreadful a remedy, or 
the bruises which they often received in their fall, banished 
all the tender sentiments of love, and gave their spirits an- 
other turn ; those who had taken this leap were observed 
never to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried the cure, 
but perished in the experiment 

V. 

Since therefore the passions are the principles of human 
actions, we must endeavour to manage them so as to retain 
their vigour, yet keep them under strict command ; we must 
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govern them rather like free subjects than slaves, lest, while 
we intend to make them obedient, they become abject, and 
unfit for those great purposes to which they were designed. 
For my part I must confess I could never have any regard 
to that sect of philosophers who so much insisted upon an 
absolute indifference and vacancy from all passion : for it 
seems to me a thing very inconsistent, for a man to divest 
himself of humanity in order to acquire tranquillity of mind ; 
and to eradicate the very principles of action, because it is 
possible they may produce ill effects. 

VI. 

There are but few men who are not ambitious of dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the nation or country where they 
live, and of growing considerable among those with whom 
they converse. There is a kind of grandeur and respect, 
which the meanest and most insignificant part of mankind 
endeavour to procure in the little circle of their friends and 
acquaintance. The poorest mechanic, nay, the man who lives 
upon common alms, gets him his set of admirers, and delights 
in that superiority which he enjoys over those who are in 
some respects beneath him. This ambition, which is natural 
to the soul of man, might, methinks, receive a very happy 
turn ; and, if it were rightly directed, contribute as much to 
a person's advantage, as it generally does to his uneasiness 
and disquiet. 

VII. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of the pleasure 
which happy minds shall enjoy in a future state, will arise 
from an enlarged contemplation of the Divine Wisdom in the 
government of the world, and a discovering of the secret and 
amazing steps of Providence, from the beginning to the end 
of time. Nothing seems to be an entertainment more adapted 
to the nature of man, if we consider that curiosity is one of 

o 4 
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the Strongest and most lasting appetites implanted in us, and 
that admiration is one of our most pleasing passions ; and 
what a perpetual succession of enjoyments will be afforded to 
both these, in a scene so large and various as shall then be 
laid open to our view in the society of superior spirits, who 
perhaps will join with us in so delightful a prospect I 

VIII. 

It is finely observed by Aristotle, that the author of an 
heroic poem should seldom speak himself, but throw as much 
of his work as he can into the mouths of those who are his 
principal actors. Aristotle has given .no reason for this pre- 
cept : but I presume it is because the mind of the reader is 
^ore awed, and elevated, when he hears JEneas or Achilles 
speak, than when Virgil or Homer talk in their own persons. 
Besides that, assuming the character of an eminent man is 
apt to fire the imagination, and raise the ideas of the author, 
TuUy tells us, mentioning his dialogue of old age, in which 
Cato is the chief speaker, that upon a review of it he was 
agreeably imposed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, and 
not he himself, who uttered his thoughts on that subject. 

IX. 

We may generally observe, that our admiration of a 
famous man lessens upon our nearer acquaintance with him : 
and that we seldom hear the description of a celebrated 
person, without a catalogue of some notorious weaknesses 
and infirmities. The reason may be, because any little slip 
is more conspicuous and observable in his conduct than in 
another's, as it is not of a piece with the rest of his character ; 
or because it is impossible for a man at the same time to be 
attentive to the more important part of his life, and to keep 
a watchful eye over all the inconsiderable circumstances 
of his behaviour and conversation ; or because, as we have 
before observed, the same temper of mind which inclines us 
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to a desire of fame, naturally betrays us into such slips and 
unwarinesses, as are not incident to men of a contrary dis- 
position. 

Those who have maintained that men would be more 
miseraible than beasts, were their hopes confined to this life 
only, among other considerations take notice, that the latter 
are only afflicted with the anguish of the present eyil, where- 
as the former are very often pained by the reflection on what 
is passed and the fear of wha{ is to come. This fear of 
any future difficulties or misfortunes is so natural to the 
mind, that were a man's sorrows and disquietudes summed 
up at the end of his life, it would generally be found that he 
had suffered more from the apprehension of such evib as 
never happened to him, than from those evils which had really 
befallen him. To this we may add, that among those evils 
which befall us, there are many which have been more painful 
to us in the prospect, than by their actual pressure. 

XL 

If men would be content to graft upon Nature, and assist 
her operations, what mighty effects might we expect I Tully 
would not stand so much alone in oratory, Virgil in poetry, 
or Caesar in war. To build upon Nature, is laying a founda^ 
tion upon a rock ; every thing disposes itself into order as 
it were of course, and the whole work is half done as soon 
as undertaken. Cicero's genius inclined him to oratory^ 
Virgil's to follow the train of the Muses ; they piously obeyed 
the admonition, and were rewarded. Had Virgil attended 
the bar, his modest and ingenuous virtue would surely have 
made but a very indifferent figure ; and Tully's declamatory 
inclination would have been as useless in poetry. Nature, if 
left to herself, leads us on the best course, but will do nothing 
by compulsion and constraint .* and if we are not satisfied to 
go her way, we are always the greatest sufferers by it. 

o 5 
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XII. 

There are indeed but very few who know how to be idle 
and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not 
criminal; every diversion they take is at the expense of some 
one virtue or another^ and their very first step out of business 
is into vice or folly. A man should endeavour, therefore, 
to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as pos- 
sible, that he may retire into them with safety, and find in 
them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to 
take. Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do 
not require such a bent of thought as is necessary to our 
more serious employments, nor, at the same time, suffer the 
mind to sink into that negligence and remissness, which are 
apt to accompany our more sensual delights, but, like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idle- 
ness, without putting them upon any labour or difficulty. 

XIII. 

I have often wondered how Alexander, who was naturally 
of a generous and merciful disposition, came to be guilty of 
so barbarous an action as that of dragging the governor of 
a town after his chariot. I know this is generally ascribed 
to his passion for Homer : but I lately met with a passage 
in Plutarch, which, if I am not very much mistaken, still 
gives us a clearer light into the motives of this action. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth had a master 
named Lysimachus, who, though he was a man destitute of 
all politeness, ingratiated himself both with Philip and his 
pupil, and became the second man at court, by calling the 
king Peleus, the prince Achilles, and himself Phcenix. It is 
no wonder if Alexander, having been thus used not only to 
admire but to personate Achilles, should think it glorious to 
imitate him in this piece of cruelty and extravagance. 
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XIV. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, but no 
ambitious prospects to pursue with these advantages ; there- 
fore to the ordinary world he is perhaps thought to want 
spirit, but known among his friends to have a mind of the 
most consummate greatness. He wants no man's admiration, 
is in no need of pomp. His clothes please him if they are 
fashionable and warm ; his companions are agreeable if they 
are civil and well natured. There is with him no occasion 
for superfluity at meals, or jollity in company ; in a word, 
for any thing extraordinary to administer delight to him. 
Want of prejudice, and command of appetite, are the com- 
panions which make his journey of life so easy, that he in all 
places meets with more wit, more good cheer, and more good 
humour, than is necessary to make him enjoy himself with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

XV. 

The greatest wits that ever were produced in one age, 
lived together in so good an understanding, and celebrated 
one another with so much generosity, that each of them 
receives an additional lustre from his contemporaries, and is 
more famous for having lived with men of so extraordinary 
a genius, than if he had himself been the sole wonder of the 
age. I need not tell my reader, that I here point at the 
reign of Augustus ; and I believe he will be of my opinion, 
that neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained so great 
a reputation in the world, had they not been the friends and 
admirers of each other. Indeed all the great writers of 
that age, for whom singly we have so great"* an esteem, 
stand up together as vouchers for one another's reputation. 
But at the same time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, 
Propertius, Horace, Varius, Tucca, and Ovid, we know that 

Bavius and Maevius were his declared foes and calumniators. 

o 6 
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XVI. 

Let a man's estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally sets himself to sale to 
any one that can give him his price. When Pittaeus, after 
the death of his brother, who had left him a good estate, was 
offered a great sum of money by the King of Lydia, he 
thanked him for his kindness, but told him he had already 
more by half than he knew what to do with. In short, con- 
tent is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to 
give the thought a more agreeable turn, *< Content is natural 
wealth/' says Socrates; to which I shall add, "Luxury is 
artificial poverty." I shall therefore recommend to the con- 
sideration of those who are always aiming after superfluous 
and imaginary enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion the 
philosopher ; namely, that <^ no man has so much care as he 
who endeavours after the most happiness." 

XVI r. 

If we may believe our logicians, man is distinguished from 
all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. He has a heart 
capable of mirth, and naturally disposed to it. It is not the 
business of virtue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but 
to regulate them. It may moderate and restrain, but was not 
designed to banish gladness from the heart of man. Religion 
contracts the circle of our pleasures, but leaves it wide enough 
for her votaries to expatiate in. The contemplation of the Di- 
vine Being, and the exercise of virtue, are, in their own nature, 
so' far from excluding all gladness of heart, that they are per- 
petual sources of it. In a word, the true spirit of religion 
cheers, as well as composes, the soul ; it banishes indeed all 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and dissolute mirth ; but in 
exchange fills the mind with a perpetual serenity, uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness, and an habitual inclination to please 
others, as well as to be pleased in itself. 
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XVIII. 

And that we might not want inducements to engage us in 
such an exercise of the body as is proper for its welfare, it is 
so ordered that nothing valuable can be procured without it. 
Not to mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
are not to be come at without the toil of the hands and sweat 
of the brows. Providence furnishes materials, but expects 
that we should work them up ourselves. The earth must be 
laboured before it gives its increase ; and when it is forced 
into its several products, how many hands must they pass 
through before they are fit for use I Manufactures, trade, 
and agriculture, naturally employ more than nineteen parts 
of the species in twenty ; and as for those who are not 
obliged to labour, by the condition in which they are born, 
they are more miserable than the rest of mankind, unless 
they indulge themselves in that voluntary labour which goes 
by the name of exercise. 

XIX. 

We must always consider the nature of things, and govern 
ourselves accordingly. The wealthy man when he has re- 
paid you, is upon a balance. with you; but the person whom 
you favoured with a loan, if he be a good man, will think 
himself in your debt after he has paid you. The wealthy 
and the conspicuous are not obliged by the benefits you do 
them; they think they conferred a benefit when they received 
one. Your good ofRces are always suspected, and it is with 
them the same thing to expect their favour as to receive it 
But the man below you, who knows, in the good you have 
done him, you respected himself more than his circumstances, 
does not act like an obliged man only to him from whom he 
has received a benefit, but also to all who are capable of 
doing him one. And whatever little office he can do for you, 
he is so far from magnifying it, that he will labour to extenuate 
it in all his actions and expressions. 
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XX. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such actions 
aa are indiscreet, but very often to such as are highly 
criminal. When Xenophanes was called timorous, because 
he would not venture his money in a game at dice : " I 
confess," said he, '^ that I am exceeding timorous, for I dare 
not do an ill thing." On the contrary, a man of vicious 
modesty complies with everything, and is only fearful of 
doing what may look singular in the company where he is 
engaged. He falls in with the torrent, and lets himself go to 
every action or discourse, however unjustifiable in itself, so 
it be in vogue among the present party. This, though one 
of the most common, is one of the most ridiculous disposi- 
tions in human nature, that men should not be ashamed of 
speaking or acting in a dissolute or irrational manner, but 
that one who is in their company should be ashamed of 
governing himself by the principles of reason and virtue. 

XXI. 

As the fancy delights in everything that is great, strange, 
or beautiful, and is still more pleased the more it finds of 
these perfections in the same object, so it is capable of re- 
ceiving a new satisfaction by the assistance of another sense. 
Thus, any continued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall 
of water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, 
and makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the 
place that lie before him. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy 
of smells or perfumes, they heighten the pleasures of the 
imagination, and make even the colours and verdure of the 
landscape appear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter together 
than when they enter the mind separately : as the different 
colours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off one 
another, and receive an additional beauty from the advantage 
of their situation. 
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XXII. 

I never met with a consideration that is more finely spun, 
and what has better pleased me, than one in Epictetus, which 
places an enemy in a new light, and gives us a view of him 
altogether different from that in which we are used to regard 
him. The sense of it is as follows : *' Does a man reproach 
,thee for being proud or ill-natured, envious or conceited, 
ignorant or detracting ? Consider with thyself whether his 
reproaches are true. If they are not, consider that thou art 
not the person whom he reproaches, but that he reviles an 
imaginary being, and perhaps loves what thou really art, 
though he hates what thou appeared to be. If his reproaches 
are true, if thou art the envious, ill-natured man he takes 
thee for, give thyself another turn, become mild, affable, and 
obliging, and his reproaches of thee naturally cease. His re- 
proaches may indeed continue, but thou art no longer the 
person whom he reproaches.' 



f» 



XXIII. 

There is another circumstance in the principal actors of 
the Iliad and iEneid, which gives a peculiar beauty to those 
two poems, and was therefore contrived with very great 
judgment. I mean the authors having chosen for their 
heroes, persons who were so nearly related to the people for 
whom they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and JEneaa the 
remote founder of Rome. By this means their countrymen 
(whom they principally propose to themselves for their 
readers) were particularly attentive to all the parts of their 
story, and sympathised with their heroes in all their ad- 
ventures. A Roman could not but rejoice in the escapes, 
successes, and victories, of ^neas, and be grieved at any de- 
feats, misfortunes, or disappointments, that befel him ; as a 
Greek must have had the same regard for Achilles. And it 
is plain, that each of those poems has lost this great advan- 
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tage among those readers to whom their heroes are as stran 
gers, or indifferent persons. 

XXIV. 

Mummius, by his way of consenting to a benefaction, shall 
make it lose its name ; while Carus doubles the kindness and 
the obligation. From the first, the desired request drops 
indeed at last, but from so doubtful a brow, that the obliged 
has almost as much reason to resent the manner of bestowing 
it, as to be thankful for the favour itself. Carus invites with 
a pleasing air, to give him an opportunity of doing an act of 
humanity, meets the petition half way, and consents to a re- 
quest with a countienance which proclaims the satisfaction of 
his mind in assisting the distressed. 

The decency then that is to be observed in liberality, seems 
to consist in its being performed with such cheerfulnessy as 
may express the god-like pleasure to be met with, in obliging 
one's fellow-creatures; that may show good-nature and 
benevolence overflowed, and do not, as in some men, run 
upon the tilt, and taste of the sediments of a grudging, un- 
communicative disposition. 

XXV. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the characters of 
his poem, both as to their variety and novelty. JEneas is 
indeed a perfect character ; but as for Achates, though he is 
styled the hero's friend, he does nothing in the whole poem 
which may deserve that title. Gyas, Mnestheus, Sergestus, 
and Cloanthus, are all of them men of the same stamp and 
character : 

— Fortemque Gyan, fortemqae Cloantham. 

There are, indeed, several natural incidents in the part of 
Ascanius; and that of Dido cannot be sufficiently admired. 
I do not see anything new or particular in Turnus. Pallas 
and Evander are remote copies of Hector and Priam, as 
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Lausus and Mezentius are almost parallels to Pallas and 
Evander. The characters of Nisus and Euryalus are beau- 
tiful, but common. We must not forget the parts of Sinon, 
Camilla, and some few others, which are fine improvements 
on the Greek poet. In short, there is neither that variety 
nor novelty in the persons of the JEneid, which we meet 
with in those of the Iliad* 

XXVI. 

Never did seven such years together pass over the head of 
any English monarchy nor cover it with so much honour. 
The crown and sceptre seemed to be the queen's least orna- 
ments ; those, other princes wore in common with her, and 
her great personal virtues were the same beff re and since ; 
but such was the fame of her administration of affairs at 
home, such was the reputation of her wisdom and felicity in 
choosing ministers, and such was then esteemed their faith- 
fulness and zeal, their diligence and great abilities, in execu- 
ting her commands ; to such a height of military glory did 
her great general and her armies carry the British name 
abroad ; such was the harmony and concord betwixt her and 
her allies ; and such was the blessing of God upon all her 
counsels and undertakings, that I am as sure as history can 
make me, no prince of ours ever was so prosperous and suc- 
cessful, so beloved, esteemed, and honoured by their subjects 
and their friends, nor near so formidable to their enemies. 

XXVII. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out ; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; whereas 
a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's invention upon the 
rack, and one trick needs a great many more to make it good. 
It is like building upon a false foundation, which constantly 
stands in need of props to shore it up, and proves at las 
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more chargeable than to hare raised a substantial building at 
first upon a true and solid foundation; for sincerity is firm 
and substantial, and there is nothing hollow and unsound in 
it, and, because it is plain and open, fears no discovery ; of 
which the crafty man is always in danger; and when he 
thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are so trans* 
parent, that he that runs may read them; he is the last man 
that finds himself to be found out ; and whilst he takes it for 
granted that he makes fools of others, he renders himself 
ridiculous. 

XXVIII. 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, this 
wise man has^very justly singled out constancy and faithful- 
ness, as the principal: to these, others have added virtue^ 
knowledge, discretion, equality in age and fortune, and, as 
Cicero calls it, morum comitas. If I were to give my opinion 
upon such an exhausted subject, I should join to these other 
qualifications, a certain equability or evenness of beba^ 
viour. A man often contracts a friendship with one whom 
perhaps he does not find out till after a year's conversation ; 
when on a sudden some latent ill huniour breaks out upon 
him, which he never discovered or suspected at his first 
entering into an intimacy with him. There are several 
persons who in some certain periods of their lives are inex- 
pressibly agreeable, and in others as odious and detestable. 
Martial has given us a very pretty picture of one of this 
species, in the following epigram : 

DifBcilis, facilis, jucuiidns, acerbus es idem, 

Kec tecum possum vivere, nee sine te. — Epig. xii. 47. 

XXIX. 

Socrates asks Alcibiades, whether he would not be 
thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that god, to whom he was 
going to address himself, should promise to make him the 
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sovereign of the whole earth ? Alcibiades answers, that he 
should, doubtless, look upon such a promise as the greatest 
favour that could be bestowed upon him. Socrates then 
asks him, if after receiving this great favour he would be con- 
tented to lose his life ? Or if he would receive it, though he 
was sure he should make an ill use of it ? To both which 
questions Alcibiades answers in the negative. Socrates then 
shows him, from the examples of others, how these might 
very probably be the effects of such a blessing. He then 
adds, that other reputed pieces of good fortune, as that of 
having a son, or procuring the highest post in a government^ 
are subject to the like fatal consequences ; which neverthe- 
less^ says he, men ardently desire, and would not fail to 
pray for, if they thought their prayers might be effectual for 
the obtaining of them. 

XXX. 

If we look abroad upon the great multitude of mankind, 
and endeavour to trace out the principles of action in every 
individual, it will, I think, seem highly probable, that ambi- 
tion runs through the whole species, and that every man, in 
proportion to the vigour of his complexion, is more or less 
actuated by it. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing to meet 
with men, who by the natural bent of their inclinations, and 
without the discipline of philosophy, aspire not to the heights 
of power and grandeur ; who never set their hearts upon a 
numerous train of clients and dependencies, nor other gay 
appendages of greatness ; who are contented with a com- 
petency, and will not molest their tranquillity to gain an 
abundance. But it is not therefore to be concluded that 
such a man is not ambitious ; his desire may have cut out 
another channel, and determined him to other pursuits ; the 
motive, however, may be still the same ; and in these cases 
likewise the man may be equally pushed on with the desire 
of distinction. 
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XXXI. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as a mean- 
ness and imperfection in the greatest character. A solid 
and substantial greatness of soul looks down with a generous 
neglect on the censures and applauses of the multitude, and 
places a man beyond the little noise and strife of tongues. 
Accordingly we find in ourselves a secret awe and venera- 
tion for the character of one who moves above us in a regu- 
lar and illustrious course of virtue, without any regard to 
bur good or ill opinions of him, to our reproaches or com- 
mendations. Ajs, on the contrary, it is usual for us, when 
we would take off from the fame and reputation of an action, 
to ascribe it to vain glory and a desire of fame in the actor. 
Nor is this common judgment and opinion of mankind ill 
founded : for certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, 
to be worked up to any noble action by so selfish a motive, 
and to do that out of a desire of fame, which we could not 
be prompted to by a disinterested love to mankind, or by a 
generous passion for the glory of him who made us. 

XXXII. 

First of all a man should always consider how much he 
has more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the 
reply which Anstippus made to one who condoled him upon 
the loss of a farm : *' Why," said he, " I have three farms still, 
and you have but one ; so that I ought rather to be afEicted 
for you than you for me." On the contrary, foolish men 
are more apt to consider what they have lost than what they 
possess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than 
themselves, rather than on those who are under greater diffi- 
culties. All the real pleasures and conveniences of life lie 
in a narrow compass ; but it is the humour of mankind to be 
always looking forward, and straining after one who has got 
the start of them in wealth and honour. For this reason, a<) 
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there are none can be properly called rich who have not 
more than they want» there are few rich men in any of the 
politer nations, but among the middle sort of people, who 
keep their wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy. 

XXXIII. 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his client from 
general scandal, says very handsomely, and with much reason, 
'^ There are many who have particular engagements to the 
prosecutor ; there are many who are known to have ill-will 
to him for whom 1 appear ; there are many who are naturally 
addicted to defamation, and envious of any good to any man, 
who may have contributed to spread reports of this kind : 
for nothing is so swift as scandal, nothing is more easily 
sent abroad, nothing received with more welcome, nothing 
diffuses itself so universally. I shall not desire that if any 
report to our disadvantage has any ground for it, you would 
overlook or extenuate it : but if there be any thing advanced, 
without a person who can say whence he had it, or which is 
attested by one who forgot who told him of it, or who had it 
from one of so little consideration that he did not then think 
it worth his notice, all such testimonies as these, I know, 
you will think too slight to have any credit against the in- 
nocence and honour of your fellow-citizen.'' 

XXXIV. 

There cannot lie a greater judgment befall a country than 
such a dreadful spirit of division as rends a government into 
distinct people, and makes them greater strangers and more 
averse to one another, than if they were actually two dif- 
ferent nations. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard to those advantages 
which they give the common enemy, but to those private 
evils 'which they produce in the heart of almost every 
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particular person. This influence is very fatal, both to men's 
morals and their understandings; it sinks the virtue of a 
nation, and not only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full violence^ 
exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed ; and when it is under 
its greatest restraints naturally breaks out in falsehood, de- 
traction, calumny, and a partial administration of justice. 
In a word^ it fills a nation with spleen and rancour, and ex- 
tinguishes all the seeds of good-nature, compassion, and 
humanity. 

XXXV. 

It is observed by two or three ancient authors, that Socra- 
tes, notwithstanding he lived in Athens during that great 
plague which has made so much noise through all ages, 
and has been celebrated at different times by such emi- 
nent hands ; I say^ notwithstanding that he lived in the 
times of this devouring pestilence, he never caught the least 
infection, which those writers unanimously ascribed to that 
uninterrupted temperance which he always observed. 

And here I cannot but mention an observation which I 
have often made, upon reading the lives of the philosophers, 
and comparing them with any series of kings or great men 
of the same number. If we consider these ancient sages, a 
great part of whose philosophy consisted in a temperate and 
abstemious course of life, one would think the life of a philo- 
sopher and the life of a man were of two different dates. 
For we find that the generality of these wise men were 
nearer a hundred than sixty years of age, at the time of 
their respective deaths. 

XXXVI. 

Our friends very often flatter us, as much as our own 
hearts. They either do not see our faults, or conceal them 
from us, or soften them by their representations, after such 
a manner that we think them too trivial to be taken notice 
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of. An adversary, on the contrary, makes a stricter search 
into us, discovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers ; 
and though his malice may set them in too strong a light, 
it has generally some ground for what it advances. A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. 
A wise man should give a just attention to both of them, 
so far as they may tend to the improvement of the one, and 
diminution of the other. Plutarch has written an essay on 
the benefits which a man may receive from his enemies, and 
among the good fruits of enmity, mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches which it casts upon us we see the 
worst side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several ble- 
mishes and defects in our lives and conversations, which we 
should not have observed without the help of such ill-natured 
monitors. 

XXXVIL 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think of 
those who can look upon it with an eye of hatred and ill-will, 
or can suffer their aversion for a party to blot out all the 
merit of the person who is engaged in it ? A man must be 
excessively stupid, as well as uncharitable, who believes that 
there is no virtue but on his own side, and that there are 
not men as honest as himself who may differ from him in 
political principles. Men may oppose one another in some 
particulars, but ought not to carry their hatred to those 
qualities which are of so amiable a nature in themselves, and 
have nothing to do with the points in dispute. Men of 
virtue, though of different interests, ought to consider them- 
selves as more nearly united with one another, than with the 
vicious part of mankind, who embark with them in the same 
civil concerns.- We should bear the same love towards a 
man of honour who is a living antagonist, which Tully tells 
us every one naturally does to an enemy that is dead. In 
short, we should esteem virtue though in a foe, and abhor 
vice though in a friend. 
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XXXVIII. 

With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest in 
places unfrequented, and free from noise and disturbance ! 
when she has laid her eggs in such a manner that she can 
cover them^ what care does she take in turning them fre- 
quently, that all parts may partake of the vital warmth ! when 
she leaves them, to provide for her necessary sustenance, how 
punctually does she return before they have time to cool, 
and become incapable of producing an animal I In the 
summer you see her giving herself greater freedoms, and 
quitting her care for above two hours together: but in winter, 
when the rigour of the season would chill the principles of 
life, and destroy the young one, she grows more assiduous in 
her attendance, and stays away but half the time. When 
the birth approaches, with how much nicety and attention 
does she help the chick to break its prison I not to take 
notice of her covering it from the injuries of the weather, 
providing it proper nourishment, and teaching it to help 
itself; not to mention her forsaking the nest, if after the 
usual time of reckoning the young one does not make its ap- 
pearance. 

XXXIX. 

A person, therefore, who is possessed with such an habitual 
good intention as that which I have been here speaking of, 
enters upon no single circumstance of life, without consider- 
ing it as well-pleasing to the great Author of his being, con- 
formable to the dictates of reason, suitable to human nature 
in general, or to that particular station in which Providence 
has placed him. He lives in a perpetual sense of the Divine 
Presence, regards himself as acting, in the whole course of 
his existence, under the observation and inspection of that 
Being, who is privy to all his motions and all his thoughts^ 
who knows his *' down-sitting and his uprising, who is about 
his path, and about his bed, and spieth out all his ways.*' la 
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a word, he remembers that the eye of his Judge is always 
upon him, and in every action he reflects that h^ is doing 
what is commanded or allowed by Him who will hereafter 
either reward or punish it This was the character of those 
holy men of old, who, in that beautiful phrase of Scripture, 
are said to have ** walked with God.'* 

XL. 

Lewis of France had his infancy attended by crafty and 
worldly men, who made extent of territory the most glorious 
instance of power, and mistook the spreading of fame for the 
acquisition of honour. The young monarch's heart was by 
such couversation easily deluded into a fondness for vain 
glory, and upon these unjust principles to form or fall in with 
suitable projects of invasion, rapine, murder, and all the 
guilts that attend war when it is unjust. At the same time 
this tyranny was laid, sciences and arts were encouraged in 
the most generous manner, as if men of higher faculties were 
to be bribed to permit the massacre of the rest of the world. 
Every superstructure which the court of France built upon 
their first designs, which were in themselves vicious, was 
suitable to its false foundation. The ostentation of riches, 
the vanity of equipage, shame of poverty, and ignorance of 
modesty, were the common arts of life ; the generous love of 
one woman was changed into gallantry for all the sex, $ind 
friendships among men turned into <!ominerc^ of interest or 
mere professions. 

XLL 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian to be able to 
draw up his armies and fight his battles in proper expressions, 
to set before our eyes the divisions, cabals, and jealousies of 
great men, to lead us step by step into the several actions and 
events of his history. We love to see the subject unfolding 
itself by just degrees, and breaking upon us insensibly, that 

H 
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50 we may be kept in a pleasing suspense, and have time 
given us to raise our expectations, and to side with one of 
the parties concerned in the relation. I confess this shows 
more the art than the veracity of the historian ; but I am 
only to speak of him as he is qualified to please the imagina- 
tion, and in this respect Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who 
ever went before him or have written since his time. He 
describes everything in so lively a manner, that his whole 
history is an admirable picture, and touches on such proper 
circumstances in every story, that his reader becomes a kind 
of spectator, and feels in himself all the variety of passions 
which are correspondent to the several parts of the relation. 

XLII. 

I shall, therefore, produce an instance of this excellent 
frame of mind in a speech of Socrates, which is quoted by 
Erasmus. This great philosopher on the day of his execution, 
a little before the draught of poison was brought to him, en* 
tertaining his friends with a discourse on the immortality of 
the soul, has these words : ** Whether or no God will ap- 
prove of my actions, I know not ; but this I am sure of, that 
I have at all times made it my endeavour to please him, and 
I have a good hope that this my endeavour will be accepted 
bj-^^him." We find in these words of that great man the 
habitual good intention which I would here inculcate, and 
with which that divine philosopher always acted. I shall 
only add, that Erasmus was so much transported with this 
passage of Socrates, that he could scarce forbear looking 
upon him as a saint, and desiring him to pray for him ; or as 
that , ingenious and learned writer has expressed himself in a 
much more lively manner ; ^< When I reflect upon such a 
speech pronounced by such a person, I can scarce forbear 
crying out, * Sancte Socrates^ orapro nobis.*" 
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XLIII. 



There is something sacred in misery to great and good 
minds; for this reason all wise lawgivers have been ex- 
tremely tender how they let loose even the man who has 
right on his side^ to act with any mixture of resentment 
against the defendant. Virtuous and modest men, though 
they be used with some artifice, and have it in their power to 
avefnge themselves, are slow in the application of that power, 
and are ever constrained to go into rigorous measures. They 
are careful to demonstrate themselves not only persons 
injured, but also that to bear it longer would be a means to 
make the offender injure others, before they proceed. Such 
men clap their hands upon their hearts, and consider what it 
is to have at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such would 
have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that they were 
merciful when they could have destroyed, rather than when 
it was in their power to have spared a man, they destroyed. 
This is due to the common calamity of human life, due in 
some measure to our very enemies. They who scruple doing 
the least injury, are cautious of exacting the utmost justice. 

XLIV. 

The desire of life is so natural and strong a passion, that 
I have long since ceased to wonder at the great encourage- 
ment which the practice of physic finds among us. Well- 
constituted governments have always made the profession of 
a physician both honourable and advantageous. Homer*s 
Machaon and Virgil's lapis were men of renown, heroes in 
war, and made at least as much havoc among their enemies 
as among their friends. Those who have little or no faith in 
the abilities of a quack will apply themselves to him, either 
because he is willing to sell health at a reasonable profit, or 
because the patient, like a drowning man, catches at every 
twig, and hopes for relief from the most ignorant, when the 
most able physicians give him none. Though impudence 
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and many words are as necessary to these itinerary Galens, 
as a laced hat to a merry-andrew, yet they would turn very 
little to the advantage of the owner, if there were not some 
inward disposition in the sick man to favour the pretensions 
of the mountebank. Love of life in the one, and of money 
in the other, creates a good correspondence between them. 

XLV. 

If we consider the works of nature and art as they are 
qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall find the last 
very defective, in comparison of the former ; for though they 
may sometimes appear as beautiful or strange, they can have 
nothing in them of that vastness and immensity, which afford 
so great an entertainment to the mind of the beholder. The 
one may be as polite and delicate as the other, but can never 
show herself so august and magnificent in the design. There 
is something more bold and masterly in the rough careless 
strokes of nature, than in the nice touches and embellish- 
ments of art. The beauties of the most stately garden or 
palace lie in a narrow compass ; the imagination immediately 
runs them over, and requires something else to gratify her ; 
but in the wide fields of nature, the sight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is fed with an infinite variety 
of images, without any certain stint or number. For this 
reason we always find the poet in love with the country life, 
where nature appears in the greatest perfection, and furnishes 
out all those scenes that are most apt to delight the imagina- 
tion. 

Scriptonun chorus omois amat nemus, et fagit nrbes. 

HoR. 2 Ep. ii. 77. 

XL VI. 

This brings to my mind a saying of King Pyrrhus» after he 
had a second time beat the Romans in a pitched battle, and 
was complimented by his generals; "Yes," says he, "such an- 
other victory and I am quite undone." And since I have 
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mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a very good, though 
known story of this ambitious madman. When he had shown 
the utmost fondness for his expedition against the Rowans, 
Cineas, his chief minister, asked him what he proposed to 
himself by this war ? " Why," says Pyrrhus, " to conquer the 
Romans, and reduce all Italy to my obedience." " What then?" 
says Cineas. ** To pass over into Sicily," says Pyrrhus, " and 
then all the Sicilians must be our subjects." " And what does 
your majesty intend next? " "Why truly," says the king, " to 
conquer Carthage, and make myself master of all Afnca." 
" And what, Sir," says the minister, " is to be the end of all 
your expeditions?" "Why then," says the king, ** for the rest 
of our lives we will sit down to good wine." " How, Sir," re- 
plied Cineas^ " to better than we have now before us ? Have 
we not already as much as we can drink ? " 

XL VII. 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like the use of 
reason, we find in them all the lower parts of our nature, the 
passions and senses, in their greatest strength and perfection. 
And here it is worth our observation, that all beasts and birds 
of prey are wonderfully subject to anger, malice, revenge, 
and all the other violent passions that may animate them in 
search of their proper food : as those that are incapable of 
defending themselves, of annoying others, or whose safety lies 
chiefly in their flight, are suspicious, fearful, and apprehen* 
sive of every thing they see or hear ; whilst others that are of 
assistance and use to man^ have their natures softened with 
something mild and tractable, and by that means are quali- 
fied for a domestic life. In this case the passions generally 
correspond with the make of the body. We do not find the 
fury of a lion in so weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb: 
nor the meekness of a lamb in a creature so armed for battle 
and assault as the lion. In the same manner, we find that 
particular animals have a more or less exquisite sharpness 
and sagacity in those particular senses which most turn to 
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their advantage, and in which their safety and welfare is the 
most concerned. 

XLVIII. 

Of all the impertinent wishes which we hear expressed in 
conversation, there is not one more unworthy a gentleman or 
a man of liberal education, than that of wishing one's self 
younger. I have observed this wish • is usually made upon 
sight of some object which gives the idea of a past action, 
that it is no dishonour to us that we cannot now repeat ; or 
else on what was in itself shameful when we performed it. 
It is a certain sign of a foolish or a dissolute mind if we want 
our youth again only for the strength of bones and sinews 
which we once were masters of. It is as absurd in an old 
man to wish for the strength of youth, as it would be in a 
young man to wish for the strength of a bull or a horse. 
These wishes are both equally out of nature, which should 
direct in all things that are not contradictory to justice, law, 
and reason. But though every old man has been young, and 
every young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a most 
unnatural misunderstanding between those two stages of life. 
This unhappy want of commerce arises from the insolent 
arrogance or exultation in youth, and the irrational despon- 
dence or self-pity in age. 

XLIX. 

Tully says, virtue and decency are so nearly related, that it 
is difficult to separate them from each other but in our ima- 
gination. As the beauty of the body always accompanies the 
health of it, so certainly is decency concomitant to virtue. 
As beauty of body, with an agreeable carriage, pleases the 
eye, and that pleasure consists in that we observe all the 
partSy with a certain elegance, are proportioned to each other; 
so does decency of behaviour which appears in our lives ob- 
tain the approbation of all with whom we converse, from the 
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order, consistency, and moderation of our words and actions. 
This flows from the reverence we bear towards every good 
man and to the world in general; for to be negligent of what 
any one thinks of you, does not only show you arrogant, but 
abandoned. In all these considerations we are to distinguish 
how one virtue differs from another. As it is the part of 
justice never to do violence, it is of modesty never to com- 
mit offence. In the last particular lies the whole force of 
what is called decency; to this purpose that excellent mo* 
ralist above-mentioned talks of decency ; but this quality is 
more easily comprehended by an ordinary capacity, than ex- 
pressed with all his eloquence. 

L. 

We are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the ostentation 
of learning, the noise of victories ; they, on the contrary, see 
the philosopher in the cottage, who possesses his soul in 
patience and thankfulness, under the pressures of what little 
minds call poverty and distress. They do not look for great 
men at the head of armies, or among the pomps of a court, 
but often find them out in shades and solitudes, in the pri- 
vate walks and by-paths of life. The evening's walk of a 
wise man is more illustrious in their sight than the march of 
a general at the head of a hundred thousand men. A con- 
templation on God's works; a voluntary act of justice to our 
own detriment; a generous concern for the good of mankind; 
tears that are shed in silence for the misery of others ; a pri- 
vate desire or resentment broken and subdued ; in short, an 
unfeigned exercise of humility, or any other virtue, are such 
actions as are glorious in their sight, and denominate men 
great and reputable. The most famous among us are often 
looked upon with pity, with contempt, or with indignation ; 
while those who are most obscure among their own species 
are regarded with love, with approbation and esteem. 
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LI. 



Peter of Russi% when he came to years of manhood^ though 
he found himself emperor of a vast and numerous people, 
master of an endless territory, absolute commapder of the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects, In the midst of this un- 
bounded power and greatness, turned his thoughts upon him- 
self and people with sorrow* Sordid ignorance and a brute 
manner of life, this generous prince beheld and contemnedy 
from the light of his own genius. His judgment suggested 
this to him, and his courage prompted him to amend it. In 
order to this, he did not send to the nation from whence the 
rest of the world has borrowed its politeness, but himself left 
his diadem to learn the true way to glory and honour, and 
application to useful arts, wherein to employ the laborious, 
the simple, the honest part of his people. Mechanic em- 
ployments and operations were very justly the first objects of 
his favour and observation. With this glorious intention he 
travelled into foreign nations in an obscure manner, above 
receiving little honours where he sojourned, but prying into 
what was of more consequence, their arts of peace and of war. 
By this means has this great prince laid the foundation of a 
great and lasting fame, by personal labour, personal know- 
ledge, personal valour. 

LII. 

Let a man* have filled all the offices of life with the highest 
dignity till yesterday, and begin to live only to himself to-day» 
he must expect he will, in the efiects upon his reputation, be 
considered as the man who died yesterday. The man who 
distinguishes himself from the rest, stands in a press of 
people : those before him intercept his progress ; and those 
behind hira^ if he does not urge on, will tread him down. 
Caesar, of whom it was said that he thought nothing done 
while there was led any thing for him to do, went on in per. 
forming the greatest exploits, without assuming to himself a 
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privilege of taking rest upon the foundation of the merit of 
his former actions. It was the manner of that glorious cap* 
tain to write down what scenes he had passed through ; but 
it was rather to keep his affairs in method, and capable of a 
clear review in case they should be examined by others, than 
that he built a renown upon any thing that was past. In the 
tablet which he wore about him the same year in which he 
obtained the battle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct It is supposed, by the circum- 
stances they alluded to, that they might be set down the even- 
ing of the same night. 

LIII. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, which is 
very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to incline us to be 
satisfied with the post in which Providence has placed us. 
We are here, says he, as in a theatre, where every one has a 
part allotted to him. The great duty which lies upon a man 
is to act his part in perfection. We may indeed say, that 
our part does not suit us, and that we could act another 
better. But this, says the philosopher, is not our business. 
All that we Kre concerned in is to excel in the part which is 
given us. If it be an improper one, the fault is not in us, 
but in Him who has cast our several parts> and is the great 
disposer of the drama. 

The part that was acted by this philosopher himself was 
but a very indifferent one, for he lived and died a slave. 
His motive to contentment in this particular^ receives a very 
great enforcement from the above-mentioned consideration, 
if we remember that our parts in the other world will be new- 
cast, and that mankind will be there ranged in different sta- 
tions of superiority and pre-eminence, in proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in virtue, and performed in 
their several posts of life the duties which belong to them. 
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LIV. 

The most perfect man has vices enough to draw down 
punishments upon his head, and to justify Providence in 
regard to any miseries that may befal him. For this reason, 
I cannot think but that the instruction and moral are much 
finer^ where a man who is virtuous in the main of his cha- 
racter falls into distress, and sinks under the blows of fortune 
at the. end of a tragedy, than when he is represented as happy 
and triumphant. Such an example corrects the insolence of 
human nature, softens the mind of the beholder with senti- 
ments of pity and compassion, comforts him under his own 
private affliction, and teaches him not to judge of men's 
virtues by their successes. I cannot think of one real hero 
in all antiquity so far raised above human infirmities, that he 
might not be very naturally represented in a tragedy as 
plunged in misfortunes and calamities. The poet may still 
find out some prevailing passion or indiscretion in his cha- 
racter, and show it in such a manner, as will sufficiently acquit 
the gods of any injustice in his sufferings For> as Horace 
observes, the best man is faulty, though not in so great a 
degree as those whom we generally call vicious men. 

LV. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer themselves 
to our choice, and inconstancy in pursuing them, are the 
greatest and most universal causes of all our disquiet and un- 
happiness. When ambition pulls one way, interest another^ 
inclination a third, and perhaps reason contrary to all, a man 
is likely to pass his time but ill who has so many parties to 
please. When the mind hovers among such a variety of 
allurements, one had better settle on a way of life that is not 
the very best we might have chosen, than grow old without 
determining our choice, and go out of the world as the 
greatest part of mankind do, before we have resolved how to 
live in it. There is but one method of setting ourselves at 
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rest in this particular, and that is by adhering steadfastly to 
one great end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our pur- 
suit. If we are firmly resolved to live up to the dictates of 
reason^ without any regard to wealth, reputation, or the like 
considerations, any more than as they fall in with our prin- 
cipal design, we may go through life with steadiness and 
pleasure ; bat if we act by several broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing that 
has a value set upon it by the world, we shall live and die in 
misery and repentance. 

LVI. 

As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in general, 
they will not allow a wise man so much as to pity the afflic- 
tions of another. " If thou seest thy friend in trouble,** says 
Epictetus, ^ thou may est put on a look of sorrow, and con- 
dole with him, but take care that thy sorrow be not real." 
The more rigid of this sect would not comply so far as to 
show even such outward appearance of grief; but when one 
told them of any calamity that had befallen even the nearest 
of their acquaintance, would immediately reply, *' What is 
that to me?" If you aggravated the circumstances of the 
affliction, and showed how one misfortune was followed by 
another, the answer was still, ^' All this may be true, but what 
is it to me ?" 

For my own part, I am of opinion compassion does not 
only refine and civilize human nature, but has something in it 
more pleasing and agreeable that what can be met with in 
such an indolent happiness, such an indifference to mankind, 
as that in which the Stoics placed their wisdom. As love is 
the most delightful passion, pity is nothing else but love 
softened by a de'gree of sorrow. In short, it is a kind of 
pleasing anguish, as well as generous sympathy, that knits 
mankind together, and blends them in the same common lot. 
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LVII. 

Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
sacrifice which he was going to offer, by setting forth the 
difficulties of performing that duty as he ought, adds these 
words : '< We must therefore wait until such time as we may 
learn how we ought to behave ourselves towards the gods, 
and towards men." ^^ But when will that time come ? " says 
Alcibiades, <* and who ia it that will instruct us ? for I would 
fain see this man, whoever he is." '* Itis one," says Socrates, 
" who takes care of you ; but as Homer tells us, that Minerva 
removed the mist from Diomede's eyes that he might plainly 
discover both gods and men, so the darkness that hangs upon 
your mind must be removed before you are able to discern 
what is good and what is evil." '< Let him remove from my 
ipind," says Alcibiades, "the darkness and what else he 
pleases, I am determined to refuse nothing he shall order me, 
whoever he is, so that I may become the better man by it.** 
The remaining part of this dialogue is very obscure : there is 
something in it that would make us think Socrates hinted at 
himself, when he spoke of this divine teacher who was to 
come into the world, did not he own that he himself was in 
this respect as much at a loss, and in as great distress as the 
rest of mankind. 

LVIli, 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but the desire of it 
lays us open to many accidental troubles which those are free 
from, who have no such a tender regard for it. How often is 
the ambitious man cast down and disappointed, if he receives 
no praise where he expected it ? Nay, how often is he morti- 
fied with the very praises he receives, if they do not rise 
so high as he thinks they ought ; which they seldom do 
unless increased by flattery, since few men have so good an 
opinion of us as we have of ourselves ? But if the ambitious 
man can be so much grieved even with praise itself, how will 
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he be able to bear up under scaudal and defamation ? for the . 
same temper of mind which makes him desire fame makes 
him hate reproach. If he can be transported with the extra- 
ordinary praises of men, he will be as much dejected by their 
censures. How little, therefore, is the happiness of an am- 
bitious man, who gives every one a dominion over it, who 
thus subjects himself to the good or ill speeches of others, 
and puts it in the power of every malicious tongue to throw 
him into a fit of melancholy, and destroy his natural rest and 
repose of mind : especially when we consider that the world 
is more apt to censure than applaud, and himself fuller of 
imperfections than virtues ? 

LIX. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one hand, 
they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If they re- 
ceive reproaches which are not due to them, they likewise 
receive praises which they do not deserve. In a word, the 
man in a high post is never regarded with an indifferent eye, 
but always considered as a friend or an enemy. For this 
reason persons in great stations have seldom their true cha- 
racters drawn till several years afler their deaths. Their 
personal friendships and enmities must cease, and the parties 
they were engaged in be at an end, before their faults or 
their virtues can have justice done them. When writers 
have the least opportunities of knowing the truth, they are 
in the best disposition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust the cha- 
racters of illustrious persons, and to set matters right between 
those antagonists, who by their rivalry for greatness divided 
a whole age into factions. We can now allow Caesar to be a 
great man, without derogating from Pompey ; and celebrate 
the virtues of Cato, without detracting fVom those of Caesar. 
Every one that has been long dead has a due proportion of 
praise allotted him, in which, whilst he lived, his friends were 
too profuse, and his enemies too sparing. 
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LX. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the 
temple of Apollo habited like a bride, in garments as white as 
snow. She wore a garland of myrtle on her head, and 
carried in her hand the little musical instrument of her own 
invention. After having sung a hymn to Apollo, she hung 
up her garland on one side of his altar, and her harp on the 
other. She then tucked up her vestments like a Spartan 
virgin, and amidst thousands of spectators, who were anxious 
for her safety, and offered up vows for her deliverance^ 
marched directly forwards to the utmost summit of the pro* 
moutory, where, after having repeated a stanza of her own 
verses, which we could not hear, she threw herself off the 
rock with such an intrepidity as was never before observed 
in any who had attempted that dangerous leap. Many who 
were present related, that they saw her fall into the sea, from 
whence she never rose again ; though there were others who 
affirmed that she never came to the bottom of her leap, but 
that she was changed into a swan as she fell, and that they 
saw her hovering in the air under that shape. But whether 
or no the whiteness and fluttering of her garments might 
not deceive those who looked upon her, or whether she might 
not really be metamorphosed into that musical and melan- 
choly bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians. 

LXI. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either direct 
hymns to their deities^ or tended indirectly to the celebration 
of their respective attributes and perfections. Those who 
are acquainted with the works of the Greek and Latin poets 
which are still extant, will upon reflection find this obser- 
vation so true, that I shall not enlarge upon it. One would 
wonder that more of our Christian poets have not turned 
their thoughts this way, especially if we consider that our 
idea of the supreme being is not only infinitely more great 
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and noble than what could possibly enter into the heart of a 
heathen, but filled with everything that can raise the imagi- 
nation, and give an opportunity for the sublimest thoughts 
and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing a hymn to 
Diana, in which he celebrated her for her delight in human 
sacrifices, and other instances of cruelty and revenge ; upon 
which a poet who was present at this piece of devotion, and 
seems to have had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the 
votary, by way of reproof, that, in recompense for his hymn, 
he heartily wished he might have a daughter with the 
same temper with the goddess he celebrated. It was indeed 
impossible to write the praises of one of those false deities, 
according to the pagan creed, without a mixture of imperti- 
nence and absurdity. 

Lxn. 

The Lacedaemonians, though a plain people, and no pre- 
tenders to politeness, had a certain delicacy in their sense of 
glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when they entered upon 
any great enterprise. They would have the commemoration 
of their actions be transmitted by the purest and most un- 
tainted memorialists. The din which attends victories and 
public triumphs, is by far less eligible than the recital of the 
actions of great men by honest and wise historians. It is a 
frivolous pleasure to be the admiration of gaping crowds; 
but to have the approbation of a good man in the cool re- 
flections of his closet, is a gratification worthy an heroic 
spirit. The applause of the crowd makes the head giddy, 
but the attestation of a reasonable man makes the heart 
glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general praise still 
more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for circumstances 
which are foreign to the persons admired. Thus they are 
the ordinary attendants on power and riches, which may be 
taken out of one man's hands, and put into another^s. The 
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application only, and not the possession, makes those outvrard 
things honourable. The vulgar and men of sense agree in 
admiring men for having what they themselves would rather 
be possessed of; the wise man applauds him whom he 
thinks most virtuous, the rest of the world him who is most 
wealthy. 

LXIIL 

It has been observed by some writers, that man is more 
distinguished from the animal world by devotion than by 
reason, as several brute creatures discover in their actions 
something like a faint glimmering of reason, though they 
betray in no single circumstance of their behaviour any thing 
that bears the least affinity to devotion. It is certain, the 
propensity of the mind to religious worship, the natural 
tendency of the soul to fly to some superior being for succour 
in dangers and distresses, the gratitude to an invisible super- 
intendent which arises in us upon receiving any extraordinary 
and unexpected good fortune, the acts of love and admira- 
tion with which the thoughts of men are so wonderfully 
transported in meditating upon the divine perfections, and 
the universal concurrence of all the nations under heaven in 
the great article of adoration, plainly show that devotion or 
religious worship must be the effect of tradition from some 
first founder of mankind, or that it is conformable to the 
natural light of reason, or that it proceeds from an instinct 
implanted in the soul itself. For my own part, I look upon 
all these to be the concurrent causes : but whichever of them 
shall be assigned as the principle of divine worship^ it mani-< 
festly points to a Supreme Being as the first author of it. 

LXIV. 

Simonides being asked by Dionysius the tyrant what God 
was, desired a day's time to consider of it before he made his 
reply. When the day was expired he desired two days ; and 
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afterward, instead of returning his answer, demanded still 
double the time to consider of it. This great poet and philo- 
sopher, the more he contemplated the nature of the Deity, 
found that he waded but the more out of his depth ; and that 
he lost himself in the thought, instead of finding an end 
to it. 

If we consider the idea which wise men, by the light of 
reason, have framed of the Divine Being, it amounts to this ; 
that he has in him all the perfection of a spiritual nature. 
And, since we have no notion of any kind of spiritual per- 
fection but what we discover im our own souls, we join 
infinitude to each kind of these perfections, and what is a 
faculty in a human soul becomes an attribute in God. We 
exist in place and time ; the Divine Being fills the immensity 
of space with his presence, and inhabits eternity. We are 
possessed of a little power and a little knowledge < the Divine 
Being is almighty and omniscient In short, by adding in- 
finity to any kind of perfection we enjoy, and by joining all 
these di£Perent kinds of perfection in one being, we form our 
idea of the great Sovereign of nature. 

LXV, 

Among these and other excellent arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility of 
ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember 
to have seen opened and improved by others who have 
written on this subject, though it seems to me to carry a 
great weight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of 
man, that the soul, which is capable of such immense per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is created ? 
Are such abilities made for no purpose? A brute arrives at 
the point of perfection that he can never pass : in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; and, were he to 
live ten thousand more, would be the same thing he is at 
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present Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accom** 
plishments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable 
of farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall avay 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual 
progress of improvements, and travelling on from perfection 
to perfection^ after having just looked abroad into the works 
of its Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite 
goodness^ wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting 
out, and in the beginning of her inquiries ? 

LXVI. 

It is certainly a great happiness to be educated in societies 
of great and eminent men. Their instructions and examples 
are of extraordinary advantage. It is highly proper to instil 
such a reverence of the governing persons, and concern for 
the honour of the place, as may spur the growing members 
to worthy pursuits and honest emulation ; but to swell young 
minds with vain thoughts of the dignity of their own brother- 
hood, by debasing and vilifying all others, doth them a real 
injury. By this means I have found that their efforts have 
become languid, and their prattle irksome, as thinking it 
sufficient praise that they are children of so illustrious and 
ample a family. I should think it a surer as well as more 
generous method, to set before the eyes of youth such 
persons as have made a noble progress in fraternities less 
talked of; which seems tacitly to reproach their sloth, who 
loll so heavily in the seats of mighty improvement. Active 
spirits hereby would enlarge their notions; whereas, by a 
servile imitation of one, or perhaps two, admired men, in 
their own body, they can only gaiti a secondary and de- 
rivative kind of fame. These copiers of men, like those of 
authors or painters, run into affectations of some oddness, 
which perhaps was not disagreeable in the original, but sits 
ungracefully on the narrow-souled transcriber. 
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LXVII. 

There is a sort of delight, which is alternately mixed with 
terror and sorrow, in the contemplation of death. The soul 
has its curiosity more than ordinarily awakened, when it 
turns its thoughts upon the conduct of such who have behaved 
themselves with an equals a resigned, a cheerful, a generous, 
or heroic temper in that extremity. We are affected with 
these respective manners of behaviour, as we secretly believe 
the part of the dying person imitated by ourselves, or such 
as we imagine ourselves more particularly capable of. Men 
of exalted minds march before us like princes, and are to the 
ordinary race of mankind rather subjects of their admiration 
than example. However, there are no ideas strike more 
forcibly upon our imaginations, than those which are raised 
from reflections upon the exits of great and excellent men. 
Innocent men who have suffered as criminals, though they 
were benefactors to human society, seem to be persons of 
the highest distinction, among the vastly greater number of 
human race, the dead. When the iniquity of the times 
brought Socrates to his execution, how great and wonderful 
is it to behold him, unsupported by any thing but the testi* 
mony of his own conscience and conjectures of hereafter, 
receive the poison with an air of warmth and good- humour, 
and, as if going on an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity 
to make it fortunate I 

LXVIII. 

The time present seldom affords sufiicient employment to 
the mind of man. Objects of pain or pleasure, love or admi- 
ration, do not lie thick enough together in life to keep the 
soul in constant action, and supply an immediate exercise to 
its faculties. In order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that 
the mind may not want business, but always have materials 
for thinkinig, she is endowed with certain powers, that can 
recall what is passed, and anticipate what is to come. 
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That wonderful faculty, which we call the memory, is per- 
petually looking back, when we have nothing present to 
entertain us. It is like those repositories in several animals 
that are filled with stores of their former food, on which they 
may ruminate when their present pasture fails. 
' As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, 
and prevents any chasms of thought by ideas of what is 
passed, we have other faculties that agitate and employ her 
for what is to come. These are the passions of hope and 
fear. 

By these two passions we reach forward into futurity, and 
'bring up to our present thoughts objects that lie hid in the 
remotest depths of time. We suffer misery and enjoy happi- 
ness, before they are in being ; we can set the sun and stars 
forward, or lose sight of them by wandering into those 
retired parts of eternity, when the heavens and earth shall 
be no more. 

LXIX. 

The city of Sparta, being unexpectedly attacked by a 
powerful army of Thebans, was in very great danger of 
falling into the hands of their enemies. The citizens suddenly 
gathering themselves into a body, fought with a resolution 
equal to the necessity of their affairs, yet no one so remarka- 
bly distinguished himself on this occasion, to the amazement 
of both armies, as Isidas, the son of Phcebidas, who was at 
that time in the bloom of his youth, and very remarkable 
for the comeliness of his person. He was coming out of the 
bath when the alarm was given, so that he had not time to put 
on his clothes, much less his armour ; however, transported 
with a desire to serve his country in so great an exigency, 
having snatched up a spear in one hand and a sword in the 
other, he flung himself into the thickest ranks of his enemies. 
Nothing could withstand his fury ; in what part soever he 
fought he put the enemies to flight without receiving a single 
wound. Whether, says Plutarch, he was the particular cafe 
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of same god, vrho rewarded his valour that day with an ex- 
traordinary protection, or that his enemies, struck with the 
unusualness of his dress, and beauty of bis shape, supposed 
him something more than man, I shall not determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged so great by the 
Spartans, that the ephori, or chief magistrates, decreed he 
should be presented with a garland, but, as soon as they had 
done so, fined him a thousand drachmas for going out to the 
battle unarmed. 

LXX. 

I am very much at a loss to express by any word that 
occurs to me in our language, that which is understood by 
indoles in Latin. The natural disposition to any particular 
art, science, profession, or trade, is very much to be consulted 
in the care of youth, and studied by men for their own con- 
duct when they form to themselves any scheme of life. It 
is wonderfully hard, indeed, for a man to judge of his own 
capacity impartially. That may look great to me which may 
appear little to another ; and I may be carried by fondness 
towards myself so far, as to attempt things too high for my 
talents and accomplishments. But it is not, methinks, so 
very difBcult a matter to make a judgment of the abilities of 
others, especially of those who are in their infancy. My 
common-place book directs me on this occasion to mention 
the dawning of greatness in Alexander, who being asked in 
his youth to contend for a prize in the Olympic games, 
answered he would, if he had kings to run against him. Cas- 
sius, who was one of the conspirators against Caesar, gave as 
great a proof of his temper, when in his childhood he struck 
a playfellow, the son of Sylla, for saying his father was 
master of the Roman people. Scipio is reported to have 
answered, when some flatterers at supper were asking him 
what the Romans should do for a general after his death, 
** Take Marius." Marius was then a very boy, and had 
given no instances of his valour ; but it was visible to Scipio, 
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from the manners of the youth, that he had a soul for the 
attempt and execution of great undertakings. 

LXXL 

One good effect that will immediately arise from a near 
observation of human nature is, that we shall cease to wonder 
at those actions which men are used to reckon wholly un- 
accountable ; for, as nothing is produced without a cause, so, 
by observing the nature and course of the passions, we shall 
be able to trace every action from its first conception to its 
death. We shall no more wonder at the proceedings of 
Catiline or Tiberius, when we know the one was actuated by 
a cruel jealousy, the other by a furious ambition : for the 
actions of men follow their passions as naturally as light does 
heat, or as any other effect flows from its cause ; reason must 
be employed in adjusting the passions, but they must ever 
remain the principles of action. 

The strange and absurd variety that is so apparent in 
men's actions, shows plainly they can never proceed imme- 
diately from reason ; so pure a fountain emits no such 
troubled waters. They must necessarily arise from the 
passions, which are to the mind as the winds to a ship ; they 
only can move it, and they too oflen destroy it : if fair and 
gentle, they guide it into the harbour: if contrary and 
furious, they overset it in the waves. In the same manner is 
the mind assisted or endangered by the passions; reason 
must then take the place of pilot, and can never fail of secur- 
ing her charge if she be not wanting to herself. The strength 
of the passions will never be accepted as an excuse for com- 
plying with them ; they were designed for subjection ; and 
if a man suffers them to get the upper hand, he then betrays 
the liberty of his own soul. 

LXXJL 
The first original of the drama was a religious worship. 
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consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing else but a 
hymn to a deity. As luxury and voluptuousness prevailed over 
innocence and religion, this form of worship degenerated into 
tragedies ; in which, however, the chorus so far remembered 
its first office, as to brand everything that was vicious, and 
recommend everything that was laudable, to intercede with 
Heaven for the innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the 
criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art should be 
applied, when they represent the Muses as surrounding Jupiter 
and warbling their hymns about his throne. I might show 
from innumerable passages in ancient writers, not only that 
vocal and instrumental music were made use of in their reli- 
gious worship, but that their most favourite diversions were 
filled with songs and hymns to their respective deities. Had 
we frequent entertainments of this nature among us, they 
would not a little purify and exalt our passions^ give our 
thoughts a proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses in 
the soul, which every one feels that has not stifled them by 
sensual and immoderate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in the mind 
of the hearer, and fills it with great conceptions. It 
strengthens devotion, and advances praise into rapture; it 
lengthens out every act of worship, and produces more last- 
ing and permanent impressions in the mind than those which 
accompany any transient form of words that are uttered in 
the ordinary method of religious worship. 

LXXIII. 

I am very much pleased with a consolatory letter of 
Phalaris, to one who had lost a son that was a young man of 
great merit. The thought with which he comforts the 
afflicted father is, to the best of my memory, as follows : — 
That he should consider death had set a kind of seal upon 
his son's character, and placed him out of the reach of vice 
and infamy: that, while he lived, he was still within the 
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possibility of falling away from virtue, and losing the fame 
of which he was possessed. Death only closes a man*s repu^ 
tation, and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason why we 
are naturally averse to the launching out into a man's praise 
till his head is laid in the dust. Whilst he is capable of 
changing, we may be forced to retract our opinions. He may 
forfeit the esteem we have conceived of him, and some time 
or other appear to us under a different light from what he 
does at present. In short, as the life of any man cannot be 
called happy or unhappy, so neither can it be pronounced 
vicious or virtuous, before the conclusion of it. 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas, being 
asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he himself, deserved 
most to be esteemed ? *^ You must first see us die," saith he, 
'< before that question can be answered." 

As there is not a more melancholy consideration to a good 
man than his being obnoxious to such a change, so there is 
nothing more glorious than to keep up a uniformity in bis 
actions, and preserve the beauty of his character to the last. 

LXXIV. 

It is a precept several times inculcated by Horace, that we 
should not entertain a hope of anything in life which lies at a 
great distance from us. The shortness and uncertainty of our 
time here makes such a kind of hope unreasonable and absurd. 
The grave lies unseen between us and the object which we 
reach after. Where one man lives to enjoy the good he has 
in view, ten thousand are cut off in the pursuit of it. 

It happens likewise unluckily, that one hope no sooner 
dies in us but another rises up in its stead. We are apt to 
fancy that we shall be happy and satisfied if we possess our- 
selves of such and such particular enjoyments ; but either 
by reason of their emptiness, or the natural inquietude of the 
mind, we have no sooner gained one point, but we extend 
our hopes to another. We still find new inviting scenes and 
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llmdscapes lying behind those which at a distance terminated 
our view. 

The natural consequences of such reflections are these; 
that we should take care not to let our hopes run out into too 
great a length ; that we should sufficiently weigh the objects 
of our hope whether they be such as we may reasonably 
expect from them what we propose in their fruition, and 
whether they are such as we are pretty sure of attaining, in 
case our life extend itself so far. If we hope for things 
which are at too great a distance from us, it is possible that 
we may be intercepted by death in our progress towards 
them. If we hope for things of which we have not thoroughly 
considered the value, our disappointment will be greater than 
our pleasure or the fruition of them. If we hope for what 
we are not likely to possess, we act and think in vain, and 
make life a greater dream and shadow than it really is. 

LXXV. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure in 
the imagination, because it fills the soul with an agreeable 
surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which 
it was not before possessed. We are indeed so often con- 
versant with one set of objects, and tired out with so many 
repeated shows of the same things, that whatever is new or 
uncommon contributes a little to vary human life, and to 
divert our minds for a while with the strangeness of its ap- 
pearance. It serves us for a kind of refreshment, and takes 
off from that satiety we are apt to complain of, in our usual 
and ordinary entertainments. It is this that bestows charms 
on a monster, and makes even the imperfections of nature 
please us. It is this that recommends variety, where the 
mind is every instant called off to something new, and the 
attention not suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself on 
any particular object. It is this, likewise, that improves 
what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 
double entertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows are at any 

I 
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season of the year pleasant to look upon, but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring, when they are all new and 
fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not yet too much 
accustomed and familiar to the eye. For this reason there 
is nothing that more enlivens a prospect than rivers, jetteaus, 
or falls of water, where the scene is perpetually shifting, and 
entertaining the sight every moment with something that is 
new. We are quickly tired with looking upon hills and 
valleys, where every thing continues fixed and settled in the 
same place and posture, but find our thoughts a little agitated 
and relieved at the sight of such objects as are ever in motion, 
and sliding away from beneath the eye of the beholder. 

LXXVI. 

Virgil has not only preserved his character in the person 
of i^neas, but has given a place in his poem to those parti- 
cular prophecies which he found recorded of him in history 
and tradition. The poet took the matters of fact as they 
came down to him, and circumstanced them after his own 
manner, to make them appear the more natural, agreeable, 
or surprising. I believe very many readers have been shocked 
at that ludicrous prophecy which one of the Harpies pro- 
nounces to the Trojans in the third book ; namely, that be- 
fore they had built their intended city they should be reduced 
by hunger to eat their very tables. But, when they hear 
that this was one of the circumstances that had been trans- 
mitted to the Romans in the history of JEneas, they will 
think the poet did very well in taking notice of it. The his- 
torian above mentioned acquaints us, that a prophetess had 
foretold ^Eneas, he should take his voyage westward, till his 
companions should eat their tables ; and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy, as they were eating their flesh 
upon cakes of bread for want of other conveniences, they 
afterwards fed on the cakes themselves ; upon which one of 
the company said merrily, " We are eating our tables.'* 
They immediately took the hint, says the historian, and con- 
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eluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think 
it proper to omit so material a particular in the history of 
^neas, it may be worth while to consider with how much 
judgment he has qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a passage in a heroic poem< 
The prophetess who foretells it is a hungry Harpy, as the 
person who discovers it is young Ascanius. 

Hens etiam mensas coDsnmimns I inquit lulus. — ^^n. vii. 116. 

Such an observation, which is beautiful in the mouth of a 
boy, would have been ridiculous from any other of the 
company. 

LXXVII. 

One of the strongest incitements to excel in such arts and 
accomplishments as are in the highest esteem among men, is 
the natural passion which the mind of man has for glory ; 
which, though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by 
no means to be discouraged. Perhaps some moralists are 
too severe in beating down this principle, which seems to be 
a spring implanted by nature to give motion to all the latent 
powers of the soul, and is always observed to exert itself 
with the greatest force in the most generous dispositions. 
The men whose characters have shone the brightest among 
the ancient Romans, appear to have been strongly animated 
by this passion. Cicero, whose learning and services to his 
country are so well known, was inflamed by it to an extra- 
vagant degree, and warmly presses Lucceius, who was com- 
posing a history of those times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the story of his consulship ; and to execute 
it speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in 
his lifetime some part of the honour which he foresaw would 
be paid to his memory. This was the ambition of a great 
mind ; but he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain 
from soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the 
strict laws of history, and, in praising him, even to exceed 

i2 
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the bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to have 
had the same passion for fame, but accompanied with greater 
chasteness and modesty. His ingenuous manner of owning it 
to a friend, who had prompted him to undertake some great 
work, is exquisitely beautiful, and raises him to a certain 
grandeur above the imputation of vanity. " I must confess,'* 
says he, ** that nothing employs my thoughts more than the 
desire I have of perpetuating my name ; which, in my opinion, 
is a design worthy of a man, at least of such a one, who, being 
conscious of no guilt, is not afraid to be remembered by 
posterity.'* 

LXXVIII. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an old author 
says, there were the foundations to be seen in his time, which 
looked like a spacious mountain ; what could be more noble 
than the walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple 
to Jupiter Belus, that rose a mile high by eight several 
stories, each • story a furlong in height^ and on the top of 
which was the Babylonian observatory ? I might here, like- 
wise, take notice of the huge rock that was cut into the 
figure of Semiramis, with the smaller rocks that lay by it in 
the shape of tributary kings ; the prodigious basin, or arti- 
ficial lake, which took in the whole Euphrates, till such time 
as a new canal was formed for its reception, with the several 
trenches through which that river was conveyed. I know 
there are persons who look upon some of these wonders of 
art as fabulous ; but I cannot find any grounds for such a 
suspicion ; unless it be that we have no such works amongst us 
at present. There were, indeed, many greater advantages for 
building in those times, and in that part of the world, than 
have been met with ever since. The earth was extremely 
fruitful ; men lived generally on pasturage, which requires a 
much smaller number of hands than agriculture. There 
were few trades to employ the busy part of mankind, and 
fewer arts and sciences to give work to men of speculative 
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tempers ; and, what is more than all the rest, the prince was 
absolute ; so that, when he went to war, he put himself at 
the head of the whole people ; as we find Semiramis leading 
her three millions to the field, and yet overpowered by the 
number of her enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, when 
she was at peace, and turned her thoughts on building, that 
she could accomplish such great works, with such a pro- 
digious multitude of labourers : besides that in her climate 
there was small interruption of frosts and winters, which 
make the northern workmen lie half a year idle. 

LXXIX. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to 
the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual 
sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own 
nature, and of that Being on whom he has a dependance. If 
he looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after mil- 
lions of ages, will be still new, and still in its beginning. 
How many self-congratulations naturally arise in the mind, 
when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
takes a view of those improvable faculties, which in a few 
years, and even at its first setting out, have made so con- 
siderable a progress, and which will still be receiving an in- 
crease of perfection, and consequently an increase of happi- 
ness I The consciousness of such a being spreads a perpetual 
diflusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment as more happy 
than be knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind is the 
consideration of that Being on whom we have our depend- 
ance, and in whom, though we behold him as yet but in the 
first faint discoveries of his perfections, we see every thing 
that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We find 
ourselves every where upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, we depend 
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upon a Being, whose power qualifies him to make us happy* 
by an infinity of means, whose goodness and truth engage 
him to make those happy who desire it of him, and whose 
unchangeabieness will secure us in this happiness to all 
eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that secret 
heaviness of heart which unthinking men are subject to when 
they lie under no real affliction ; all that anguish which we 
may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, to which I 
may likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and folly 
that are apter to betray virtue than support it ; and establish 
in us such an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing 
to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and to Him 
whom we were made to please. 

LXXX. 

Liberty is best preserved, where the legislative power is 
lodged in several persons, especially if those persons are of 
different ranks and interests, for where they are of the same 
rank, and consequently have an interest to manage peculiar 
to that rank, it differs but little from a despotical government 
in a single person. But the greatest security a people can 
have for their liberty is, when the legislative power is in the 
hands of persons so happily distinguished, that by providing 
for the particular interests of their several ranks, they are 
providing for the whole body of the people; or^ in other 
words, when there is no part of the people that has not a 
common interest with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no better than 
a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will want a casting 
voice, and one of them must at length be swallowed up by 
the disputes and contentions that will necessarily arise be- 
tween them. Four would have the same inconvenience as 
two, and a greater number would cause too much confusion. 
^ could never read a passage in Folybius and another in 
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Cicero to this purpose without a secret pleasure in applying 
it to the English constitution, which it suits much better than 
the Roman. Both these great authors give the pre-eminence 
to a mixed government, consisting of three branches, the 
regal, the noble, and the popular. They had doubtless in 
their thoughts the constitution of the Roman commonwealth, 
in which the consul represented the king, the senate the no- 
bles, and the tribunes the people. This division of the three 
powers in the Roman constitution was by no means so dis- 
tinct and natural as it is in the English form of government. 
Among several objections that might be made to it, I think 
the chief are those that affect the consular power, which had 
only the ornaments without the force of the regal authority. 
Their number had not a casting voice in it; for which reason, 
if one did not chance to be employed abroad, while the other 
sat at home, the public business was sometimes at a stand, 
while the consuls pulled two different ways in it. Besides, I 
do not find that the consuls had ever a negative voice in the 
passing of a law, or decree of the senate; so that indeed they 
were rather the chief body of the nobility, or the first mi- 
nisters of state^ than a distinct branch of the sovereignty, in 
which none can be looked upon as a part, who are not a part 
of the legislature. Had the consuls been invested with the 
regal authority to as great a degree as our monarchs, there 
would never have been any occasions for a dictatorship, 
which had in it the power of all the three orders, and ended 
in the subversion of the whole constitution. 
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PART IV. 



1. Semectus est natura loquacior. 

Qui si erudititis videbitur disputare, quam consuevit ipse 
in suis libris, attribuito Graecis Uteris. 

2. Nihil habet, Caesar, neo fortuna tua majuSf qudm ut 

possis, Dec natura melius^ qudm ut velis servare quam 
plurimos. 
S. P. Nigidio uni omnium doctissimo et sanctissimo, ne 
benign^ quidem polliceri possum. 
Ego mehercule, Antoni, semper is fui qui de te oratore 
sic prsedicarem, unum te in dicendo mihi videri lec- 
tissimum. 

4. Ilium fructum ex tuis libris vel maximum cepi, quod te 

praeclare res humanas contemnentem cognovi. 

5. Quod si ita esset ; ut quisque minimum in se esse arbi- 

traretur, ita ad amicitiam esset aptissimus, 
Ut quisque sibi plurimum confidit, ita in amicitiis ex- 
petendis colendisque maxime excellit. 

6. Sapientissimus quisque sequissimo animo moritur. 
Optimum quodque rarissimum est. 

?• Negligere quid de se quisque sentiat, arrogantis est. 

Sua cuique virtuti laus propria debetur. 
8. Ita enim senectus lionesta est, si se ipsa defendit, si jus 
suum retinet. 

Non egeo medecina ; me ipse consolor. 

Ipse enim se quisque diligit, non ut aliquam a se ipse 
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mercedem exigat caritatis su8e, sed quod per se sihi 
quisque carus est. 
9. Promitto tihi te ex efus amiciti^ magnam voluptatem 
esse capturum. 

10. Sunt qui discessum animi a corpore putent esse mortem. 

11. Nod enim sumus n, quibus nihil verum esse videatur. 

(Vide N. 3. Ex. 2.) 

12. Est istuc quidem, Laeli, aliquid, sed nequaquam in isto 

sunt omnia. 
Qui istinc veniunt, partim te superbum esse dicunt. 
Scire cupio qu^m longum istum iuum discessum a nobis 

futurum putes. 
Quid enim hie metis f rater ab arte adjuvari potuit? 
IS. Habetis universam rempublicam, id quod in civili causa 

hodierno die primum videmus, unum atque idem sen- 

tientem. 
Cujus sermone ita turn cupide fruebar, quasi jam divi- 

narem, id quod evenit, illo exstincto, fore, unde dis- 

cerem, neminem. 

14. Quorum patres aut majores in aliqua gloria preestiterunt, 

eorum plerique in eo gen ere laudis student excellere. 
Quibus enim nihil opis est in ipsis ad bene beateque 
vivendum, iis omnis gravis est 8etas. 

15. Moriar^ ni, qucB tua gloria est, puto te malle a Csesare 

consuli quam inaurari. 
Spero, quee tua t^nperantia est, te jam, ut volumus^ 
valere. 

16. Qiud tokrabilius feramus igniculum desiderii tui, crebris 

nos Uteris appella^o. 
Omnem autem sermonem tribuimus M. Catoni seni, 

quo majorem auctoritatem haberet oratio. 
17* P- Scipio non multum iUe quidem nee ssepe dicebat, sed 

omnes sale facetiisque superabat. 
18. Nihil est enim, mihi crede, virtu te formosius, nihU 

pulcrius, nihil amabilius. 
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Nemo enim Justus esse potest, qui mortem, qui dolorem^ 

qui exilium, qui egestatem timet. 
Sibi igitur habeant arma, siln hastas, siln clavam, sibi 

pilam^ sibi natation es et cursus. 

19. Nihil erat, quod non ipse obirety occurreret^ vigilarety 

labararet; frigus, sitim^ famem ferre poterat. 
Non viribus aut velocitatibus aut celeritate corporum 
res magnse geruntur, sed consilio, auctoritate^ sententid. 

20. O miserum senem I qui mortem contemnendam esse in 

tam longa aetate non viderit / 

21. Quid enim tam commune, quam spiritus vivis, terra 

mortuis, mare fluctuantibus, littus ejectis? (Interro- 
gation for a negative : nihil est) 

22. Quidy quod etiam addiscunt aliquid ?' 

Quid, quod sapientissimus quisque aequissimo animo 
moritur, stultissimus iniquissimo ? 

23. Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina^ patientia nostra ? 
Quo tandem animo in te esse debeo ? 

24. Renovatum bellum gerere conamur. 

Torquatus Galium ccesum %or(\\xe spoliavit (ue. cecidit et 
spoliavit). 

25. Ut medecina vahtudinisy navigationis gubemaMo, sic 

Vivendi ars est prudentia. 
.Jurisperitorum eloquentissimusy eloquentium jurisperi- 
tissimus, 

26. Actolescentes senum praeceptis gaudent. 
Facile est justitiamjustissimo viro defendere. 

27. Neque enim ignoroy quae bona sunt fieri meliora posse 

doctrina. 
Neque enim assentior iis, qui hase nuper disserere cee- 
perunt. 

28. Adhuc neminem cognovi Poetamy qui sibi non optimus 

videretur. 

29. Nee enim unqtiam bono quicquam mali even ire potest, 

nee vivo nee mortuo. 
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Nec vero quenquam senum audivi oblitum^ quo loco 

thesaurum obruisset. 
Nec ulH bonarum artium magistri Don beati putandi. 

30. Rem vero publicam penitus amisimus. 

Karthagini bellum denuDtio ; de qua vereri non ante 
desinam^ qudm illam excisam esse cognovero. 

M. vero Cetheguniy quanto studio exerceri in dicendo 
videbamus ! 

31. Quod cuique temporis ad vivendum datur^ eo debet 

contentus esse. 

32. Quod quum omnibus est faciendum, qui vitam honestam 

ingredi cogitant, tamen haiid scio an nemini potius 
quam tibi. 
Mek qiiidem sententia, kaud scio an nulla (senectus) 
beatior esse possit. 

33. Placet Stoicis, homines hominum causa esse generatos, 

ut ipsi inter se alii aliis prodesse possent 
Alios videmus velocitate ad cursum, alios viribus ad 

luctandum esse praeditos. 
Aliud est laborare, aliud dolere. 

34. Vir clarissimus ab homine deterrimo acerbissima morte 

est affectus. 

35. Habeas in numero tuorum et dignum qui a te dili- 

gaiur. 

36. Aliter enim cum tyranno, aliter cum amico vivitur. 
Fundamenta justitise sunt, primum, ut ne cui noceatur : 

deinde, ut communi utilitati serviaiur, 

37. Denique, isto bono utare^ dum adsit; quum absit, ne 

requiras, 

38. Videre etiam licet plerosque non tarn natura liberales, 

quam quadam glori^ inductos, facere multa. 

39. Maxime admirantur euro, qui pecunia.non movetur. 

40. £a te cura liberatum vole, 

Siculi ad me&m fidem, quam habent spectatam jam et diu 
cognitam, confugiunt. 

41. Funus ei satis SLmplum faciendum curavi. 
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42. Tu ad me velim literas crebriiis mittas. 
Totum negotium sustineas oportet 

Hoc tu meum consilium laudes necesse est. 
' Fac valecLSi meque mutuo diligas. . 
Cave dvbitesy quin omnia de reditu tuo perfecta sint. 

43. Pergratum inihifeceris^ si eum in amicitiam tuam rece- 

peris. 
Sed fortasse dixerit quispiam, &c« 

44. Sperofore ut contingat id nobis. 

Nunquam putaviybrc ut supplex ad te venirem. 

45. Nihil est qtiod adventum nostrum extimescas. 
Nihil habeo quod incusem senectutem. 

46. Negat Epicurus jucund^ posse vivi, nisi cum virtute 

vivatur. (Vide N. 36.) 

47. Tantum abest ut scribi contra nos nolimus,, ut id etiam 

maxime optemus. 

48. Num quid igitur est causae quin amicos' nostros Stoicos 

dimittamus ? 
Nisi qua me forte fugiunt. 
Si qua fortuna acciderit. 

Quae si quos inter societas aut fuit, aut futura est. 
Veruntamen, Crito, si me assequi potueris, aut sicubt 

nactus eris, ut tibi videbitur, sepelito (i, e. si alicubi), 
Sicunde potes, erues (i. e. si alicunde). 

49. Omnes certatim de.me^ salute sine ulld varietate dixer 

runt. . 
Sine ullo errore et abjecta omni cunctatione. 

50. Illud potius prsecipiendum fuit, ut eam diligentiam ad- 

hiberemus in amicitiis comparandis, ut ne quando 
amare inciperemus eum, quem aliquando odisse pos- 
semus. (Vide N. 36. Ex. 2.) 

51. Luxuria ^t^i/m omni aetati turpis est, turn senectuti fos'- 

dissima est. 

52. Est autem amicitia nihil aliud nisi omnium divinarum 

humanarumque rerum, cum benevolentia et caritate, 
summa consensio. 
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Venit in judicium P. Junius, si nihil aliud, saltern ut 
eum paullo tandem obsoletius vestitum videret. 

Apollo oraculo edidit, Spartara nulla re alia nisi avaritia 
esse perituram. 

53. Consolandus ipse sum, propterea quod nuUam rem gra- 

vius jam diu tuli, quam incommodum tuura. 

54. Peto ut euro complectare, diligas, in tuis habeas. 
QuaB secundum naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in bonis. * 

55> Erat nemo quicum essem libentiiis quam tecum. 
5Q, Sed opus fuit Hircio convento, 

Sed quid opus est plura ? 
57. Reperio quatuor causas, cur senectus misera videatur : 

unam : alteram > : tertiam — : quartam. 

So Primum : deinde ■ : tum : pos- 

tremo. 
58.' Mirari se solertiam ejus, a quo essent ilia dimensa atque 

descripta : et ei Cyrum respondisse : Atqui ego 

omnia ista sum dimensus, 
Senectutem ut adipiscantury omnes optant: eandem 

accusant adeptam. 

59. Propter virtu tem^wr^ laudamur (for Juste). 

60. F'eci non invitus, ut prodessem multis tuo rogatu.* 
Invitus quidemfeci, ut L, Flamininum e senatu eji- 

cerem. 

61. Orator, metuo, ne languescat senectute. 
Vult, credo, se esse caruni suis. 
Attende, qtueso, quae sint consecuta. 

A primo, ut opinor, animantium ortu. 

62. JEo loquor coTifidentius, quod Catulus auditor accessit 
Quod eo magis miror, quia scriptum a discipulo ejus 

Posidonio est 

63. Ibis tandem aliquando quo te jampridem tua ista cupi- 

ditas efFrenata ac furiosa rapiebat 

64. Scipio nihil difficilius esse dicebat, quam amicitiam 

usque ad extremum vitae diem permanere. 

65. Ut intelligatis^ magnam hahendam senectuti gratiam^ 
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quae effecerit, ut id non liberet, quod non oporte- 
ret. 
Immortales ago graiiaSf agamque dum vivam. 

66. Faucis /705^ diebus, quum ad Nasi cam venisset Ennius. 
Themistocles aliquot ante annis, quum in epulis recu- 

sasset iyram, est habitus indoctior. 

67. Annibal, qui tot annos cum pop. Romano de imperio 

certavit. 
Convenit dimicare pro patria. 

68. Nihil in hominum genere rarius perfecto oratore inveniri 

potest (for kumano), 

69. Est semulantis angi alieno bono (for aliorum). 

70. De quibus dicere aggrediar, si pauca prius de institute 

meo dixero (for postquam). 

71. Causa nulla est cur apud homines prudentissimos atque 

amicissimos mentiar. 
Honos alit artes ; omnesque incenduntur ad studia gloria. 
Pop. vero Romanus, toHusque Italiae mira consensio est. 
Etsi nihil novi quod ad te scriberem habebam, magisque 

Hteras tuas expectare incipiebam. 
Ego quanti faciam, semperqne fecerim. 
Te valde araamus, nosque a te amari volumus. 

72. Ea res longe aliter ac ratus erat, evenit. 

Quum ex alterius oratione aliud excipias atqtie ille vult. 
Jam enim faciam contra atqtie in ceteris causis fieri 
solet. 

73. Non is sum qui obtrectem libenter; sed contra qui 

laudem omnia (i. e. e contrario), 

74. Cti;us cum patre magna mihi fuit amicitia. 
Quorum e numero primus est Gorgias. 

75. Venio in SenaXum frequens. 

76. Bene praecipiunt qui vetant quicquam agere quod du- 

bites (Bquum sit an iniquum. 

77. Id si feceris, erit mihi vehementissime gratum (for si id). 
Quae sic ab illo acta esse constabat oculis^ voce, gestu ; 

inimici lacrymas tU tenere non possent. 
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Curio ad focum sedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites 
quum attulissent. 

78. Me tibi non amicum modd, verum etiam amicissimum 

existimes. 
Non interfuit solum, sed prsefuit. 

79. Quid mirum in senibus si infirmi sint aliquando, quum 

id ne adolescentes quidem effugere possint ? 

80. Ego vero tempestivis conviviis delector, nee cum sequa- 

libus solum, qui patud admodum restant, sed cum 
vestra etiam aetate atque vobiscum. 

81. Fraudis atque insidiarum et perfidia plena sunt omnia. 

82. Non timeoy ne libentius haec in Clodium evomere videar 

quam verius, 

83. Maris subita tempestas qud.m ante provisa terret navi- 

gantes vehementius, 
Accipere quam fsLcere prcestat injuriam. 

84. Id temporis eos venturos esse praedixeram. 

85. Quod si exemeris ex natura rerum benevolentise eon- 

junctionem^ nee domus ulla nee urbs stare poterit, 

86. Viderejam videor populum a Senatu disjunctum. 

87. Accedat hue suavitas qussdam oportet sermonum atque 

morum. 
Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedehat etiam, ut caecus 
esset. 

88. Intelliges multo me vigilare acrius ad salutem, quam te 

ad perniciem reipublicae. 
89* Quis est tarn stultus, cui sit exploratum, se ad vesperum 
esse victurum ? 

90. Tam sum mitis qvum qui lenissimus. 

Tam sum amicus reipubliese quam qui maxime. 

91. Cogitanti mihi saepenumero perbeati fuisse illi videntur, 

qui, &c. 

92. Ipse a Diodoro erepta sibi vasa optime facta dicebat ; 

minitari absenti Diodoro, vociferari palam. 

93. Quis est enim, qui nullis officii prcBceptis tradendis phi- 

losophum se audeat dicere ? 
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94. Te suspicor iisdem rebus, quibiu me tpswHj interdum 

graviiis commoveri. 

95. In republic^, mihi negligenti esse non licet ? 

Haec prsescripta servantem^ licet magnified, graviter^ 
animos^que vivere. 

96. Pro magnitudine injurifle proque eo, quod summa respub- 

lica in hujus periculo tentatur. 
97* Satb mihi multa verba fecisse videor. 

Restat ut de imperatore ad id bellum deligendo dicendum 
videatur. 

98. Memini Catonem anno antequam est mortuus, mecum 

et cum Scipione disserere, 

99. Multa vera videntur neque tamen habent insignem et 

pro^TWLja percipiendi notam. 

100. Miserum est nihil prqficientem angL 

101. Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam conditam. 

102. Conscientia bene actse vit® multorumque benefactorum 

recordatio jucundissima est 

No other monosyllable but the verb sum is allowed at the 
end of a sentence. A word of four syllables is found most 
frequently. 



THE END. 
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AlbiUs' How to Sp«ak French ; or,Freiichft Fnnce: Facts, Reuou, Praettc«,12ino. 4s. 6d. 

Cambier's Sandhurst College French Grammar, 12mo 6s. 

Charente's Woolwich Academy French Course, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

&::> Mr. Chareiite's French Course may be had as follows ;— 

Past I.— Pronunciation— Accidence .... 8s. 
Pakt II.— French and Enffhah Syptax com- 



pared Ss, 

Parti 1. and I^. forming the Junior Oour$e, 
in 1 vol pnce 5a. fid. 



Part 1II.-.^alUcisms and Anglicisms, Ss. 6d. 
Part 1 V.- Syntaae de Conatroction— Sjntaze 

d'Accord— Difflcnlt^s 3s. 

Parts III. and IV. forming the Senior Cour$e, 

in I vol. price fis. 



Charente's Woolwich Academy French Exercise Book 

Collis's Short Frendi Grammar for Classical Schools, 18mo. 8b. 6d. 

Contausean's Compendious Grammar of the French Language, ISmo. 4s. 

M Guide to French Translation, 18mo Ss. 6d. 

Hamd's New Universal French Grammar, ISmo 4s. 

„ Grammatical Exercises <m the French Language, 12mo. (Key, 8s.) 48. 

„ French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert, 12mo. (Key, 4s.) 6e. 6d. 

Sadler's French Pronunciation & Conversation, in Question & Answer. ISmo. Is. 

Tarver's Eton French Grammar, 12mo Ss. 

„ „ M Exercises, Familiar ft Conversational, 12mo. (Key, Ss.) Ss. 6d. 
M Frendi Phraseology explained and compared, ISmo Ss. 



London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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FBENGH DICnONABIES. 

Contanseaa'B New Practical French and English Dictionary, post 8to lOs. 6d. 

Kugent'8PocketI>ictionaryofFrench&£n{?l.Language8,18mo.4B.ed.; 12mo. 7«. Od. 
Tardy'B French Pronoandng Dictionary, 12mo 7s. 

FBENCH, ITALIAN, axid GEBMAN SEABINCh-BOOXS. 

Gambler's Sandhurst (College French Reading-Book or Recuell, 12mo Ss. 

Charente's Woolwich Academy French Reading-Book 

(yOntanseau'sProsatenrset Pontes Franfals.or Selections from French Writers 7s. 6d. 
Extraits Choisis from Modem French Writers , by the Author of Amy Herbert 
Lacaita'sltalian Reading-Book, or Selections from best Italian Writers, 12mo. Ss. 

Metcalfe's History of German Literature 

Mallei's' German Reading^Book 

Rowan's Morceaux choisis des Autenrs Modemes, & I'usage de la Jennesso Ss. 
Tarver's Et<m French Reading-Book,— Prose, Verse, and Phraseology, l^mo. 7s. 6d. 

„ Choix en Prose, 12mo. Ss. 6d. ; Choix en Vers, ISmo Ss. 3d. 

Wintzei'B Urst German Reading-Book, for Beginners, fcp. 8to 6s. 

GBEEK CLASSICAL ATJTHOItS, fto. 

Asistotle's PoHHcs, with English Notes, ftc., edited by Eaton, 8to lOs. 6d. 

EusiPiDBS, the 6 Plays, with English Notes by Major, post 8vo 24s« 

Herodotus, with English Notes, &c., edited by Stocker, 2 vols, post 8vo. . . 18b. 

HoKBB'B/Jtod, with English Notes, Ac, edited 19^ Yalpy.Svo 108.6d. 

Linwood's Antkolooia OxonietuU (Greek, Latin, and English), 8vo lis. 

„ Treatise on the Greek Metre$, 8to. lOs. <ML 

Sophocles, withEngUshNotes, &c.,editedby BTa8seandotherB,2Tol8.p.8vo. Sto. 

„ edited, with short Latin Notes, by Linwood, 8vo 16s. 

Theatre of the Greeks, edited by Donaldson, 8vo ISs. 

Walford's Handbook of the Greek Drama, fcp. 8vo fls. 

XxiroPHOv'8 AnabaaiSf with English Notes, Ac., edited by White, 12mo. . . 78. 6d. 

M Memorabilia, with English Notes, Ac., edited by Hickie, p. 8to. 8b. 6d. 

OSEEK OBAMHABS, EXEHCISE-BOOKS, fto. 

C!oUis'B Praxis Graeca, LEtymoloaVt 2s.6d. ; II. Syntax^ 6s. ; llLAoeentuation Ss. 

„ „ lambica : Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii 48.6d. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Kennedy's Ghreek Grammar (Greecse Grammatace Institntio Prima), 12mo. . 48. 6d. 

M Falffistra Stili Greed, or Greek Prose Materials. 12mo. 

„ „ Mnsarum, or Greek Verse Materials, 12mo. 68. 6d. 

Moody'B New Eton Gkreek Grammar, in English, 12mo 48. 

Pyeroft'B Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo S8.6d. 

Yalpy'B Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, 8vo 6b. 6d. 

„ Greek KrimitiTeB and Leading Worda, 12mo 68. 

yalpy*8 Greek Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) is. 

„ Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta Minora, 8vo 9b. 6d. 

Walford's Card of the Greek Accidence, 8vo. Is. ; of the Greek Prosody, 8vo. Is. 

„ „ n ** Aooents, UA JSkNMon 6d. 

Tonge's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) 68. 6d. 

GBEEK LEXICONS, fto. {*ee "Latin and Greek"). 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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0EOORAPHT, 0AZEITEEB8, fto. 

Adams's Geographical Word-Expositor, Second EdtHotit 12ino. 28. 6d. 

Arrowsmith's Geographical Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures, 8vo. 158. 

Bowman's Questions on Hall's First or Elementary Atlas Ss. 

Butier's Ancient Geography, poet 8to.4b. ; Butler's ModemGeography,poBt8TO. is. 

„ Modem and Ancient Geography complete, post 8vo Ts. 6d. 

Cabinet Gazetteer, by the Author of the Cabinet Lawyer t fcp. 8to lOs. 6d. 

Challener's Catechism of English Descriptive Geography, 18mo Is. 9d. 

Cimningham's Abridgment of Butler's Oeoffraphy, fcp. Svo 2s. 

Bowling's Introduction to Goldemitk'a Geoffraphy, 18mo 9d. 

„ Questions on Ooldsmith'a Geography^ 18mo. (Key, 9d.) 9d. 

Falmoufli's Conversaticms on Geography, or Cliild's First Introduction, fop. Ts. 6d. 
Goldsmith's Grammar of General Ge<^n^i4>hy, fcp. 8to. (Key, 18mo. Is.) .... Ss. 6d. 

Hartley's Geography for Youth, 12mo. (Outlines, 18mo. 9d.) 48. 6d. 

Hiley's First Geography for the Elementary Classes, 18mo. 9d. 

n Progressive Geography, in Lessons and Exercises, }2mo 2s. 

Hughes's (E.) Geography for Elementary S<d)ools, 18mo Is. 

„ Outlines of Physical Geography, ISmo Ss. 6d. 

„ Examination-Questions on PhysicaZ Geography ^ fcp. 8vo 6d. 

„ Outlines of Scripture Geography and History 4s. 6d. 

Hughes's (W.) Manual of Geography, Physical, Industrial, and Political . . 7s. 6d. 

„ „ British Geography, fcp. 8vo 28. 

„ „ Mathematical Geography, fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

M General Geography, in Gleig't School Seriett 18mo Is. 

M British Geography, in <?Ze<0''< <srcAoo2 iSerfet, 18mo Is. 

M Child's Ilrst Geography, in Gleicfa School Seriei, 18mo. 9d. 

Johnston's New General Gtazetteer of the World, 8vo 1168. 

Keith On theGk>be8,byTaylor,LeMe8nrier,andMiddleton,12mo.(Key,28.6d.) 68. 6d. 

M'Leod'sGeograplqr of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo ls.6d. 

M Travels of St. Paul, 12mo 

„ Geographyof01dTestamentCountriee(eirov<ifi£rPa/e«MM),12mo. 

Maagnall's Compendium of Geogn4;>by, for Schools, 12mo 7s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fcp. Svo lOs. 

Stepping-Stone to Geography, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

Sterne's School Geography, Physical and Political, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

SuUivau's Geography Generalised, 12mo 28. 

. „ Introduction to Geography and History, ISmo. . .' Is. 

Wheeler's Geography of Herodotus developed,explained, and illuBtrated,8vo.l88. 

GEOMETBT. 

Lund's Geometry as an Art, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8to 2b. 

„ „ a Science, with Easy Exercises, fc]). 8vo Is. 6d. 

Narrien's Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst College, Svo lOs. 6d. 

Tate's Principles o£ Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, &c., 12mo Ss. 6d. 

GEADirSES. 

Brasse's Greek GraduB, or ProsodialLexioon, Svo 158. 

Maltby's New and Comi^ete Greek Gradus, Svo 21s. 

Tonge's New Lathi Gradus ad Pamassnm, post Svo. (with BpUhete, 128.) . . 98. 
n Dictionary of Latin Epithets, poet Svo. Ss.ed. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GRBEN, LONGMANS, tad ROBERTS. 



HI8T0BIGAL and laSGELLAKEOUS 8CH00L-B00KS. 

Anthony*! Footsteps to Modern History, fcp. 8vo 58.6d. 

Balfour's Sketches of English Literature 7s. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8ro 128. 6d. 

Browne's Ancient Greece, 18mo. Is. ; Browne's Ancient Rome, 18mo Is. 

Barton's Blstory of Scotland, from 1689 to 1748, 2 vols. 8tro. 26s. 

Child's Fit st History of Rome, fcp. 8vo 28. 6d. 

Comer's Historical Questions, or Sequel to MangndlVa, 12mo 6b. 

Parr's School and Family History of England,.12mo 68. 6d. 

First History ofGreece, by AuthoroftheCM^«l!1ir*eiri»toryo/JtoMe,fcp.8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Gleig's England, or First Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 2b. 6d.) 28. 

„ British Colonies, or Second Book of History, Itaio. Is. 

„ n India, or Third Book of History, 18mo Is. 

„ Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. (cloth, 28. 6d.) . . Ss. 

Historical Questions, Part I. On the above Four Histories, 18mo la. 

Gleig's France, 18mo la. 

Gurnesr's Hlstorioal Sketches, SSMondSSfHw, St. Louis and Henri iy.,fcp.8vo. 68. 

Keightiey'8 Outlines of History, fcp. 8vo. S8.6d. 

Mackintosh's England, 2 vols. 8vo 21s. 

Mangnall's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo. 48. 6d. 

Mann'sLessonsiuGeneral Knowledge.or Elementary Beadlng-Book,fcp.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Maroet's Conversations on the History of England, Itaio. 68. 

Maunder's Historical Treasury, fcp. 8vo lOs. 

Menzies' Analysis of the Constitution and History of England, 18mo. Is. 

Merivato'sBomans under the Empire, yol8.LtoIII.8va42s.; Vols. lY.&V. 82s. 

„ Fall of the Roman Empire, 12mo. 7b. 6d. 

Mare'iL«sgiuigeftLitenitareof AncientOreeoe,SToli.8ro.36«.; Vol. IV. Id«.;yol.y. 18i. 
Schmltx's Greece, mainly based on Thirlw(UF$, 12mo. with 137 Woodcuts. . . 78. 6d. 

Scott's Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Staflford's Compendium of Universal History, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Stephen's Lectures on the History of France, 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

Stepplng-Stone to English History, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

M n French History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

„ M Gredan History, in Question and Answer, 18mo. la. 

,a n Roman History, In (^estion and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, let ft 2d Series, 12mo. each (Keys, ea. 48.) 28. 

Thlrlwall's History of Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. £8; or In 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 288. 

Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 8 vols. 8vd SBb. 

„ England during the Middle Ages, 4 vols. 8vo 608. 

Tytlo^s Elements of General History, 8vo 148. 

Yalpy's Latin Eidtome of Sacred History, 18mo, , 2b. 

JUVENILE WOBXS, 

Journal kept during a Summer Toot Abroad, fcp. 8vo. ,., 58. 

Maroef 8 Uch and Poor, 18mo Is. 

M Seasons, or Stories for very Toong Children, 4 vols. 18mo.eadi.... 28. 

H Willy's HoUdays, or Conversationa on Government, 18mo. 28. 

n n Stories for Toong Children, 18mo 2s. 

„ „ Travels on the Railroad, ISmo 2s.6d. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 



LAHB-SUBVEYDTO and KEV8USAXI0H. 

Boaober's Menaoration, Plane and Solid, with 71 Figures, 12mo 8a. 

Lund's Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, fcp. 8to 

Nesbit's Treatiae on PracUoal Laud-Surveying, with 250 Examples, 8to.. . . .12s. 

„ „ .. Mensuration, 12mo. TKey, 5s.) 6s. 

Soott's Mensuration and Trigonometry, for Sandhurst Ck>llege, 8?o. 9s. 6d. 

Tate's Principles of Mensuration, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Ac., 12mo. ... Ss. 6d. 

LATIN 0BAHMAB8, EXEBGISE-BOOKS, fte. 

Barrett's Little Arthur's Latin Primer, 12mo. Is. 

„ Latin Exerdaes for the Lowest Form, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Bradley's New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. (Key, fis.) 8s. 6d. 

C!olli8*8Praxi8 Latina, Pt. I. far Beffinnen, 2s. 6d. ; Pt. II. for AOoaneedPuptti 8s. 

Hiley's Elements of Latin Orammar, 12mo 8s. 

„ Progressive Exercises on Latin Accidence, 12mo 2b. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exerdaes, 12mo 2s. 64. 

M Latin Exercises ExtMided, 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) 8s.6d. 

Kennedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Prindples, 12mo. Ss. 

M Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, 12mo 8s. 

„ Tirocinium, or First Latin Beading-Book, 12mo 2b. 

„ Palsstra Latina, or Second Latin Beading-Book, 12mo 5s. 

„ „ Still Lathii, or Latin Prose Materials, 12mo 68. 

M Examples of Latin Style for Oral Use, 12mo 

„ Paliestra Camenarum, or Latin Yerse Materials, 12mo. 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 12mo. (Acddence, Is.) .... 8s. 6d. 

Pycroft's Latin Grammar Practice, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Bapier's Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) 8b. 6d. 

Yalpy's Elements of Latin Grammar, with short English Notes, ISmo. .... 2b. 6d. 

„ Elegantis LaUniB, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 4s.6d. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

„ Manual of Latin Etymology, fcp. ito 7s. 

„ SacrsB Historise Epitome, with English Notes, 18mo 2s. 

Walford's Latin Elegiac8,2Scrie8,12mo.each2s.6d.; Key to Fint8erte$,f4iDO, 5s. 

M Shilling Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 

„ Grammar of Latin Poetry, 12mo Is. 

M Hints on Latin Writing, royal 8vo ls.6d. 

„ Exercises iu Latin Prose, adapted to the above BinU, 12mo 2b. 6d. 

„ Card of Latin Accidence, 8vo Is. 

„ „ M Prosody, Is. ; Walford's Card of Latin Syntax .... Is. 
White's New Latin Grammar, complete, 12mo 28.6d. 

„ Latin Acddence, 12mo. Is. ; White's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 9d. 

„ Second or Larger Latin Ghvmmar, 12mo Is. 6d. 

WUkins's Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the use of Schools, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Tonge's Exereises for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of ** Own Sense," 12mo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ „ in Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) ie. 6d. 

Zumpt's Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Sdmiitz, 8vo. . . . 14s. 

„ Sdiool Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, 12mo 4b. 



London: LONGMAN^ BROWN, GREEN, LONGBfANS^ and ROBERTS. 
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LATIN and 0BEEX LEXICOHS, BICTI0HABZE8, te. 

Bloomfleld's Ghreek-English Lexicon to the New TeRtament, fcp. 8yo lOs. 6d. 

Englishman'B Greek Cmioordanoe of the New Testament, royal 8vo. 428. 

Bidi'sIUoBtratedCompanion totheLatin Dictionary andOreekLezioon,p.8tro.tl8. 
Riddle's Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 8vo. 21s. ; and sq. 12xno.l28. 

„ Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, royal 32mo is. 

„ Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, ito. 81s. 6d. 

„ Latin-English Dictionary, 8vo. 16s. ; square 12mo 78. 

„ Eng]i8h-LatinDictionary,8vo. 7s.; square 12mo 68.6d. 

„ and White's New LatU»<EngUsh Dictionary, royal 8vo. 

n and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, 8vo 258. 

•» t» English-Latin Dictionary, by Ebden, square postSvo. lOs. 6d. 

Robinson's Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, S^o 188. 

Rost and Palm's Edition of Passow's Greek Lexicon, translated by 

FrAdersdorfli; and edited by Riddle and White 

Tonge's Dictionary of Latin Epitiiets, post 8vo. Ss. Od. 

M New Enfl^h-Greek Lexicon, 4to Sis. 

M Latin Gradus, poet 8to. 9s. ; or with 4fVMMlto dfJESpiOtfto Us. 

LATm CLASSICAL ATJTHOBS. 

CJiaiit's Oomtnentariett with English Notes, Ao, by Anthon, l&no 48. fld. 

„ „ Anthon's Edition, as above, improved by Hawkins, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
CiOBBO'8 SOeet OnUionMy with English Notes, by Anthon, 12mo 68. 

n Cato Major and LeMua, with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
CoBiTBLnrsNBPOS, English Notes, ftc. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
EUTBOPZim, with English Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 28 6d. 
HosAOX, with EnglishNotes by the Rev. J. E. Tonge, Past I. Odea and Epode$ Ss. 

„ English Notes and Strictures, by Girdlestone and Osborne, 12mo. . 7s. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes, by Yalpy, 18mo 68. 

LrvT, the llrst Five Books, with English Notes, &o. by Hickie, post 8vo. . . 88. 6d. 
Ovn>'slf0toiiM>fpAoMS,Engl.Notes,&c.byBradley,improvedbyWhite,12mo. 48. 6d. 
Ovid and Tibullus, the Eton Selection, with English Notes by Yalpy, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
Phjbdbus, with English Notes, &c by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 28. 6d. 

Sallubt, with Ei^Ush Notes, Commentary, &c. by Anthon, 12mo Ss. 

Taoitub, Q«rma/nia and Agrioola, with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
TBBBiroB, from Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, &c by Hickie, 12mo. 9b. 6d. 
YzBGiL, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 6000 References, by Pycroft, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

M with short English Notes by Yalpy, ISmo 7B.6d. 

MUSIC-BOOKS, fto. 

Conversations on Harmony, with Music interspersed, 8vo» 12b. 

Formby 's Young Singer's Book of Songs, 4to 8s. 6d. 

M Collection of Forty Amusing Roxmds and Catches is. 

n Sacred Songs, 4to 8s.6d. 

„ Sixty Amusing Songs for Little Singers, 4to 2B.6d. 

Stepphig-Stone to Music, in Question and Answer, 18mo is. 

Turle and Taylor's Singing-Book, or the Art of Singing at Sight, ISmo. .... Ss. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 



XATHEMATIC8. 

Cape's Coarse of Mstheinatics, for Addisoombe Collei{e, 2 vols. 8vo. :S88. 

Salmon's TraatiBe on Conic Sections, 8vo. 12s. 

Hate's Mathematics for Working Men, Part I. JrUkmetie ami JigOtra, 8vo. 2s. 

Waddini^iam's Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo. 6s. 

Wrigley's Colleetton of Mathwnattcal Kxamples and Problems, 8vo. 8B.6d. 

XEKSUBATldH (««« " LaacUSnnresruig"). 

HATUEAL mSTOBT. 

Lee's Elements of Natoral History, or First Principles of Zoology, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Marcet's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, 18mo 28. 

Maonder's Treasury of Natural History, fq). 8vo lOs. 

Stepping^tone to Natural History, in Question and Answer (cloth, 2s. 6d.) . 2s. 
Yan Dor Hoeven's Hsudbook of Zo(dogy, translated by Clark, Vol. L 8to. .80s. 

FVBLIC SPEAKING. 

Bowton's Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. 8vo 6b. 

SEUGIOUS and MOKAL W0BE8. 

Bloomfield's larger Qreek Testament, with copious English Notes, 2 t. 8vo. 48s. 

M College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. 8vo.. . 7b. 6d. 

m M •» Lezioontothe Greek Testament, fcpr8TO...108.6d. 

Conybeare ft Howson's Life ft Epietlee of St. Paul, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boys, 18mo Is. 6d. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of flie New Testament, royol 8vo. 428. 

,, Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols, royal 8vo.7Sb. 6d. 

Gleig's Sacred History, 18mo. (etolA, 2s. 6d.) 2s. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 4 v. 8vo. TSs. 6d. 

„ Compendium of Ditto, 12mo. .; 9s. 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Jones's Lituii^cal ClasB*Book, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Kalisch's Commentary on Exodtu, 8vo. 158. ; and (Abridged) 128. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity and Horse Pauline, by Potts, 8vo lOs. 6d. 

ReadingsforEvery Day in Lent, firom Jeremy Taylor, fcp. 8vo. 6e. 

„ a Month preparatory to Conflrmiriiion, fcp. 8vo 4«. 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo 4s. 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testament, 8vo. 188. 

SeweU's Catechism of Early English Church History, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Stepping-Stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Taylor's Gallery or Collective Bible Lessons, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

M Word-Pictures firom the Bible, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

Tomline's Introduction to the Study of the Bible, fcp. 8vo Bs. 6d. 

Turner's Sacred History of the World, 8 vols, post 8vo Sis. 6d. 

Yalpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, 18mo 2s. 

Wheder's Popular Harmony of the Bible, fcp. 8vo 5s. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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8CISNCE in aENEEAX, HATUBAL FHILOSOFHT, Ace. 

Book of Domestic EooncmiT, in Gleig'sS'eAoo2Sl«ri0»,18mo la. 

Brande's Lectures on Organic Chemistry, fcp. 8vo. Woodcats Ts. 6d. 

Brewster's Treatise on Optics, fcp. 8to. 88.6d. 

Downing's Elements of Practical Hydraulics, 8vo 5b. 

Faraday's Lectures on the Non-metallio Elements, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Galbraith and Hsughton's Manual of Hydrostatics, 12mo. Ss. 

„ M «i Mechanics, 12mo 8s. 

„ „ M Optics.lSmo 2s. 

„ „ Scientific Manuals, each 2s. ; or cloth. 28. 6d. 

Her8chel'sFreliminaryDi8Cour8eontheStudyofNaturalPhilo8ophy,fcp.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hunt's Researches on Light, 8vo. Woodcuts lOs. 6d. 

Lardner and Walker's Electricity, Magnetism, & Meteorology, 2 v. fcp. 8vo. 78» 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopeedia, ISSyols £19. 19s. 

„ Treatise on Heat, fcp. 8vo. Tlgnette, &o Ss. 0d. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Ei^ne, 8vo 2s. 6d. 

„ „ Questions and Examination-Papersoa ditto, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Mann's Book of Health, in Gleig'8&;Aoo2<86rief,18mo. Is. 

Marcet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy 10s. 6d. 

„ „ Land and Water, 8vo. Bs.6d. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology 9s. 

Maunder's Sdentifle and Literary Treasury, fop. 8vo lOs. 

Moseley's Illustrations of Practical Mechanics, fcp. 8vo Ss. 

Perrira's Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. Svo 7s. 

Pesohel's Elements of Physics, translated hy E. West, S vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Phillips's Guide to Geology, ittJffdttlon. fcp. Svo. Phites Ss. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. fcp. Svo. Vignettes, &c 7s. 

Powell's History ofNatnral Philosophy, fcp. Svo. Vignette 88.6d. 

Stepping^tone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology, ISmo. Is. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental PhUoeophy, 2 vols. ISmo. 7b. 

„ Electridty, simplified for Beginners, ISmo Is. 

„ Elements of Mechanism, 12mo Ss.Cd. 

„ Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for Beginners, ISma ... . Is. 
„ Lessons on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, limo. (K^, 38. 6d.). . 2b. 

„ Light and Heat Ihmiliarly explained for B^inners, 18mo. Is. 

„ Little Philosopher, or Sdenoe of Familiar Things, Vol. LlSmo. ... 88.6d. 

„ Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro-Dynamics, ISmo is. 

„ Mechanics and Steam-Englne simplified for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

„ Principles of Mechanical Philosophy applied, Svo lOs. 6d. 

TEIGOHOMETBT. 

Colenso's Plane IMgonometry, Part I. with Loffarithtng^l^mo. (Key, S8.6d.). . Ss. 6d. 

„ „ „ Part II. with Prohlenu^ 12mo. (Key, 6s.) .... 2s. 6d. 

Galbndth and Hanghton's Manual of Trigonometry, 12mo 2s. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Part 1. 12mo. 4s. ; Part II 4s. 

Scott's Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for Sandhurst College, Svo.. . 9b. 6d. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 

By the Eight Bijr. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 



I. 
COLENSO'S ARITHMETICS. 

ARITHMETIC desired for the use of SCHOOLS. New BdiH(m, with an 
Additional Chapter on Decimal Coinagb. 12mo. price 4s. 6d.— KEY, 
by S. Maynard, price 68. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, price Is. 9d. cloth. 

Ditto Ditto, with Answers, price 28. Sd. cloth. 

*»* The Elementary Arithmetic is divided into Five Parts, which are sold 
separately, as follows : — 

1. Text- Book, price 6d. sewed ; 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic^ price 4d. sewed; 

3. Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. sewed ; 

4. Examples, Part III. Fraetione^ Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. 4d. sewed ; 

5. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more difficult Ques* 

tious, price One Shilling, sewed. 

COLEN«0*S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Designed for 
the use of Schools. Part I. New Edition, revised and corrected. 12mo. 48. 6d. 

KEY, 5s. 

COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Desiffiied for 
the use of Schools. Part II. containing the higher parts of the subject, with 
numerous Examples and Equation Papers. New Edition, 12mo. 68.— KEY, 58. 

COLENSO'S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and 

EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. and II. of the Algebra: With the 
Answers. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

COLENSO'S elements' of ALGEBRA. Adapted for 
the use of National and Adult Schools. New Edition. 18mo. Is. 6a. 
KEY to the above, containing Solutions to the Problems. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Adapted for 
Teachers and Students in the University. Being a Large-Paper Edition of 
Parts I. and II. (the complete work). New Edition. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

COLENSO'S TRIGONOM ETRY. Part I. With the Use 
of Logarithms. New Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d.— KEY, 3b. 6d. 

COLENSO'S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 
With a large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. l2mo. 28. 6d.— KEY, 6s. 
%* The Keys to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, together, price 8s. 6d. 

COLENSO'S ELEMENTS^if EUCLID. From the Text 
of Dr. Robert Simson : With a large Collection of Geometrical Problems, 
selected and arranged under the different Books. 18mo. 48. 6d. 

%* The above Work, with a KEY to the PROBLEMS. 18mo. 68. 6d. 

The GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS and KEY. 18mo. 38. 6d. 
The PROBLEMS separately, for the use of Schools where other editions of 
Euclid may be employed. 

London : IX)NGMANj ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^llid ROBERTS. 
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